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CapTAIN McForDINGHAM ASTONISHED. 


SEA AND SHORE; 


THE TRAMPS OF A TRAVELLER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY DECLINE VARIOUS 
OFFERS. 


APTAIN GREGORY McFORDING- 
HAM doubled up his length of six and 

one half feet in a chair, and invited us-to' be 
seated. I could not exactly understand ‘why 
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we were in such a place, and with such a-‘man, 
for I need: not say that I had no respect for-otir 
magnificent. and: over-courteous ~ host.” “The ‘ 
only explanation I could: make to’ myself ‘of 
our position was, that ‘my friend. had a keen 
appreciation of the humor of the fellow, who, 
however, did not seém to be aware that he wis 
amusing us. 

‘* Brandy and water for me,” said the cap- 
tain, as a waiter presented himself at the ta- 
ble. ‘‘Gentlemen, will you have wine, ale; or 
spirits? For my part, I always take brandy 
in this climate; it agrees: with me best. But 
don’t ‘let me influence you. . Shall it -be 
brandy?” 
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“Thank you, Captain McFordingham; but 
speaking for myself and my accomplished 
nautical friend, we don’t drink brandy,” re- 
plied Larry. 

‘‘Ah, I forgot. Whiskey is the national 
beverage of America. —- Waiter, let it be whis- 
key,” added our long host. 

‘* Whiskey may be the national beverage of 
America; but we do not use it.” 

‘*No? Shall it be gin?” 

‘*Tt shall not. We never drink liquor of 
any kind.” 

‘* Many people do not; though I confess that 
the fact is a paradox to me. In my estima- 


tion, good French brandy is the most whole- 
some drink a person can take, especially in this 
But of course I respect your judg- 


climate. 
ment.” 

‘*Thank you. You are very considerate, 
and even magnanimous. But in regard to 
brandy, I disagree with you utterly,” replied 
Larry. 

‘*T cannot speak with authority in regard to 
the wines of this place, for I never drink them, 
preferring brandy, asI said. But I dare say 
they have good sherry.” 

‘* As good as any in the United Kingdom,” 
interposed the waiter. 

‘*T dare say it is good enough; but we don’t 
drink sherry,” laughed Larry. 

‘*Ah, Madeira. — How is your Madeira, 
waiter?” 

‘¢ Excellent, sir; better nor it is in England. 
Captain O’Crackbone says so; which he ought 
to know, sir.” 

*« Excuse us, sir; but we don’t drink Madei- 
ra. We heard of a man who was poisoned 
by drinking it.” 

‘“*Bless my ’eart! Not with our Madeira, 
sir!” exclaimed the waiter, with horror. 

‘*T can’t say it was yours; but we never 
touch any Madeira,” answered Larry, shaking 
his head. 

‘Then let it be Port. Have you any real 
Port, waiter — not the decoction of logwood?” 

‘Our Port comes to us direct from ’Porto, 
which it is good from nowhere else, sir, you 
know.” 

‘* We don’t drink Port, captain. 
don’t drink wine at all, sir.” 

‘Is it possible?” ejaculated our tall host, 
with an expression of pity on his face. ‘‘They 
have the best of English ales here.” 

** Yes, sir; Hinglish hale in its purity,” add- 
ed the waiter, with enthusiasm. 

** Alsop, Bass, Falkirk. Let me recommend 
Falkirk.” 

‘“*T think we will not drink any Falkirk.” 


In fact, we 
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‘* Alsop’s is very good,” said the captain. ‘I 
used to drink Alsop myself, once. But what 
is the use of wasting one’s time over half a 
dozen glasses of ale, when one of brandy will 
produce the same effect? Waiter, bring Al- 
sop.” 

‘“*T beg your pardon, Captain McFording- 
ham, but I believe I neglected to say that we 
don’t drink Alsop.” 

‘“‘Then Bass. Some people prefer Bass.” 

‘* Doubtless they do; but we do not,” added 
Larry; ‘it is rather heady.” 

‘What else have you, waiter?” asked our 
host, who evidently regarded his guests as al- 
together too fastidious. 

“‘T think we ’ave named everything we ’as, 
sir, which it is the best to be ’ad anywhere.” 

“IT don’t like to be too abrupt in these little 
social interchanges; but perhaps it is now time 
for me to say that we don’t drink anything,” 
continued Larry, with becoming gravity. 

“Don’t drink anything! ” exclaimed Captain 
McFordingham, springing to his feet, and el- 
evating his entire length before us. ‘Is it 
possible?” 

‘My amiable marine friend here never tasted 
liquor, wine, or beer in his life,” added Larry, 
pointing tome. ‘‘A year ago I concluded to 
follow his illustrious example.” 

‘*Ts it possible that you are teetotalers?” 

‘* We are.” 

‘¢ I’ve heard of such, but I never saw one 
before,” said our host, with an expression of 
amazement, as he dropped into his chair 
again. ‘‘Of course I can’t drink brandy and 
water alone.” 

“T really can’t advise you to do so,” re- 
sponded Larry. ‘‘I think you observed that 
you had business with us.” 

‘TI did, and you were kind enough to come 
here with me. With your permission, I will 
proceed to open my business. — Nothing, wait- 
er,” he added, with dignity, to the man who 
was waiting for his order. ‘‘I never drink 
alone in presence of company.” 

‘¢ We have some Rochelle brandy, which it 
is very good, sir.” 

‘‘None,” added the captain, waving his 
hand at the waiter, who retired. 

At that moment Miles Grimsby entered the 
tap-room from an inner apartment, and I con- 
cluded that his lodgings were in the house. I 
saw that he gave a start when he perceived 
us; and he then walked to the table where 
we sat. 

“T beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said he, 
lifting his Scotch cap. ‘‘ The Unicorn is com- 
ing into the harbor at this moment —” 
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“Is it possible?” exclaimed Captain Mc- 
Fordingham, who seemed to have no acquaint- 
ance with Miles. 

‘I saw her from my window up stairs. I 
do not know how long she will remain; but I 
wish to speak a word to you, Mr. Grimsby, as 
soon as possible, for I shall go to New York 
in her, and thence to England, unless some 
different arrangement should be made.” 

‘‘Then, if you please, gentlemen, will you 
excuse me for half an hour?” interposed our 
tall friend. ‘If the steamer is coming in, I 
have a bit of business to do.” 

‘If we are not here when you return, you 
will find us on board of the Blanche,” replied 
Larry; and the tall captain bowed himself off. 

Miles Grimsby took the chair he had vacat- 
ed, and the waiter immediately presented him- 
self. 

‘* A bottle of sherry,” said Miles. 

‘Sherry, sir, which it is very good sherry 
we ’ave, too, sir,” answered the man, who was 
so fluent in recommending the merchandise of 
the house that he might have been supposed 
to share its profits. 

As Larry was not Miles’s keeper, however 
much he needed one, my friend did not inter- 
fere with the order. The waiter brought three 
glasses and set them before us. Although 
Larry and I protested, the man filled ours. 

‘‘T hardly expect you to drink wine with 
me,” said Miles. 

‘*You are aware that we don’t drink wine 
with any one, even at the risk of being re- 
garded as prigs,” answered Larry. 

‘* We need not discuss that question. Have 
you finally decided in regard to the yacht, 
Lawrence?” 

“‘T have. I cannot accept your liberal offer, 
Miles. But a berth in the cabin is at your dis- 
posal,” answered Larry. ‘* As you are doubt- 
less aware, Lady Eleanor and her friends have 
concluded to take passage in the Blanche.” 

‘‘T am aware of it,” replied Miles, draining 
his glass; ‘‘and your mention of the fact is 
the greatest insult you can cast upon me,” he 
added, bringing his fist down upon the table 
with a force that slopped half the wine out of 
the glasses before us. 

“‘T did not intend it as an insult; and, if you 
regard it as such, I tender my apology,” said 
Larry, mildly. 

‘*Not content with robbing me of my for- 
tune and my title, you seek to turn the Lady 
Eleanor against me,” raved Miles. 

‘Indeed, I seek nothing of the kind.” 

‘*When I called upon her this morning, she 
declined to see me,” said Miles, savagely. 
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‘“* Yesterday she received me with the utmost 
kindness; to-day she discards me. I owe all 
this to you.” 

“If you will excuse me, I think you owe it 
to yourself.” 

**Don’t taunt me. You have done your 
worst already. You have invited the Lady 
Eleanor to go to Englahd in your yacht. You 
have seen her; you knowher. Shall I not 
hear, when I reach England, that she is en- 
gaged to you?” " 

“No!” exclaimed Larry, vehemently. “Or, 
if you do, contradict it on the instant; for it 
will not betrue. You know that I am engaged 
to Blanche Fennimore.” 

‘Blanche Fennimore!” 
‘‘what is she but a beggar?” 

‘* That does not alter the case.” 

‘* Lady Eleanor is young, beautiful, and the 
daughter of an earl. She consents to take 
passage in your yacht toEngland. Am I fool 
enough to suppose you would not discard 
Blanche Fennimore for such a prize as Lady 
Eleanor?” 

“Most certainly I would not discard her for 


sneered Miles; 


a countess, a duchess, or even a princess.” 


‘*-You may think so now; but I know the 
world better,” growled Miles. ‘‘ Then ygu 
used every effort yesterday, at dinner, to pre- 
judice the people there against me.” 

‘*You should not charge me with the con- 
sequences of your own action, Miles. I am 
willing to forgive and forget the wrong you 
have done me.” 

‘** Are you, indeed?” sneered Miles. 

‘¢ When you charged me with being an im- 
postor, yesterday, I only defended myself. I 
could do no less. And IthinkI proved all I 
said by Sir Philip’s letters. Your plans have 
miscarried; but you should blame yourself, 
not me. You lost your yacht in an attempt to 
kidnap me, and dispose of me, in what man- 
ner I know not. If you have lost the Lady 
Eleanor, it is the result of your own miscon- 
duct. I have offered to compromise with you, 
and you refuse. I can do no more.” 

‘¢Give me no more of your cant. You will 
not sell your yacht for double her value?” 

“I will not. But I will give you a berth in 
her, so that you may be with Lady Eleanor 
during the voyage to England.” 

‘*You know that I will not go in the same 
vessel with you. I must go to New York in 
the Unicorn.” 

“T have offered the best I can,” added 
Larry. 

Miles abused him for some time longer; but 
my friend was patient and mild, and not once 
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did he exhibit any anger. He was very firm 
in the maintenance of his own rights, but will- 
ing to sacrifice a great deal, even for one who 
had used him so meanly. His conduct seemed 
to be the direct fruit of his two days’ study of 
the Bible, of which he had spoken so enthusi- 
astically to me. , Suddenly Miles rose and left 
the house. : 

**Can I do any different, Phil?” he asked, as 
his cousin departed. 

‘No. *I think you have done all that a 
Christian can do. You are willing to forgive 
him, and to do all you can for him, even at 
great sacrifice to yourself,” I replied. 

‘*T am happy to find you still here,” said 
Captain McFordingham, returning at this 
moment. ‘‘ The steamer has to wait for the 
tide, and will not come in for an hour. Ah, 
gentlemen!” 

The tall captain suddenly gave a tragic start, 
and looked very savage, as he regarded the 
half-filled wine-glasses before us. 

‘IT beg your pardon, gentlemen; but I do 
not wish to consider myself insulted,” contin- 
ued he. ‘* You decline to drink with me, but 
with another more favored individual you 
waive all scruples. I fought a duel in India 


with an officer who refused to drink with me 
urfler. circumstances less glaring than the 


present.” 

** Perhaps I shall enable you to spare some 
of your valuable breath if I say that we have 
not drank; that we declined to drink with this 
gentleman, as we did with you,” added Larry, 
rather impatiently, for Captain McFording- 
ham’s humor was becoming rather stupid. 

‘¢ Pardon me, sir; but your glasses are half 
emptied,” said the captain. 

‘* What isn’t in them now is on the table. 
But, excuse me, I think you said you had busi- 
ness with us.” 

‘“*A gentleman drinks with a gentleman, 
and only with a gentleman. To refuse to 
drink with a gentleman is equivalent to telling 
him thathe isno gentleman. You declined to 
drink with me, on the plea that you were both 
teetotalers; and I accepted the plea, refraining 
from drinking myself. I find that you took 
wine with another, in form if not in substance. 
Am I to understand that you consider me no 
gentleman?” demanded Captain McFording- 
ham, with a lowering brow. 

‘* Certainly you are to understand nothing 
of the sort,” replied Larry, rather impatiently. 

‘**And you, sir?” added the captain, turning 
to me. 

‘* Certainly not,” I answered. 

‘*Not a gentleman?” 
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‘*You are not to understand that I consider 
you no gentleman: I express no opinion what- 
ever on that subject,” I added. 

‘* Then we will reserve the whole question 
for another occasion,” said the captain, pom- 
pously. ‘‘I have the honor to be a purveyor 
of provisions, vegetables, and fruits; and I 
offer my services in supplying your yacht with 
any of these articles you may desire, in large 
or in small quantities.” 

I looked at Captain Gregory McFordingham 
after this communication, and I could hardly 
refrain from laughing in his face. The im- 
portant business introduced with such a flour- 
ish was the sale of a barrel or two of potatoes, 
a box of oranges, and a few cabbages. 

‘* If this is your business, I must refer you 
to Captain Farringford,” laughed Larry. 

The tall gentleman looked at me. 

‘¢ And, in turn, I must refer you to the stew- 
ard of the yacht,” I added. 

‘*T always prefer to deal directly with prin- 
cipals,” said the purveyor of cabbages. 

‘In this instance the steward is the princi- 
pal,” I replied. ‘If he wants any cabbages or 
turnips, he has the commercial cunning to en- 
able him‘to purchase them.” 

‘*T shall take the liberty to call upon him 
immediately.” 

“If you have no further business with us, I 
shall beg the privilege of saying good morn- 
ing,” said Larry. 

‘“*T beg your pardon; but I have another 
matter in my mind. I wish to return to Eng- 
land. The business of purveying is not as 
profitable here as I had been led to suppose, 
and I purpose to abandon the islands. I con- 
cluded that when my desire became known to 
you, it would procure me an invitation to take 
passage in your yacht.” 

‘*My dear Captain McFordingham, we 
haven’t a berth in the. Blanche which is long 
enough for you,” protested Larry; ‘‘and I 
trust that this fact will be deemed a sufficient 
excuse for not inviting you.” 

‘*Perhaps you misunderstand me. I am 
aware that your cabin is already full; and 1 


" shall be quite content with a place in the steer- 


age, in the forecastle, or on the kitchen floor,” 
added the purveyor. 

‘* My dear sir, I could not think of inviting 
a person of your distinguished character to 
take a long voyage with me, without being 
able to give him suitable accommodations. I 
fear we must decline the honor of your com- 
pany,” continued Larry, with great good-na- ° 
ture, as we moved towards the door of the 
tap-room. 
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“Mr. Grimsby, this is the third time you 
have insulted me to-day, and I demand satis- 
faction,” said Captain McFordingham, sav- 
agely. 

‘*Good morning, sir,” said Larry, as we 
walked out into the street. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY TAKE ANOTHER 
TRAMP, AND AN AFFAIR OF HONOR IM- 
PENDS. 


‘Stop amoment, Mr. Grimsby. The wound- 
ed honor of a gentleman is not to be healed so 
easily,” said Captain McFordingham, placing 
his hand upon the shoulder of my friend. 

‘*T am not aware, sir, that I have wounded 
your honor in any manner,” replied Larry. 

‘* Three times you have intimated that I am 
no gentleman; an insult, sir, to which I can- 
not submit.” 

‘**T assure you I had no intention of insult- 
ing you, and am not yet aware that I have 
done so. IfI have, I beg your pardon. Good 
morning.” 

We walked towards the landing-place, where 
our boat was waiting for us; but we were 
closely followed by the captain, who, it seemed 
plain enough, was intent upon picking a quar- 
rel. Westepped into the boat, and were pulled 
to the Blanche. 

‘* That fellow is determined to get up a quar- 
rel,” said Larry. 

‘* He hasn’t succeeded so far.” 

‘* And he will not. He amused me prodi- 
giously at first. One would suppdse from his 
manner that he was a member of the royal 
family. I don’t think I should care to quarrel 
with him — he is too tall.” ' 

‘*He is a bully, too, and doubtless a cow- 
ard also.” 

During our absence the Blanche had been 
dressed with the colors of all nations, and pre- 
sented a very striking appearance, Larry had 
invited the governor, Lady Eleanor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Langford, and others, to dine on board 
that afterneon, and we found the preparations 
in avery forward state. At four o’clock the 
party came off, and we entertained them in 
princely style. Miles had been invited, in 
spite of his bad conduct; but, true to his 
malicious nature, not even the attractions of 
Lady Eleanor’s presence could induce him to 
come; though, I think, no one mourned his 
absence. The steamer had come into the har- 
bor, and was to sail the next day at noon, 
when the tide turned. We had decided to get 
under way at the same time, after ascertaining 
that our passengers would be ready. 
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The next morning Larry and I made anoth- 
er tramp on the island, for we enjoyed these 
walks, and the delicious air, very much. We 
went as far as the Martello Tower, at the west- 
ern extremity of St. George, and on our return 
ascended Cherrystone Hill. Ona cliff below 
we seated ourselves, to rest after the fatigues 
of the morning, for we had yet a couple of 
hours to spare. The place we had chosen was 
a retired spot, but so pleasant that we wished 
our departure was to be delayed a few days | 
longer, that we might visit it again. We en- 
joyed the quiet of the scene for an hour, talk- 
ing over our plans for the future, and then 
started for the harbor. We had gone but a 
short distance when we discovered Miles 
Grimsby and Captain McFordingham ap- 
proaching us. 

‘‘ They run together now,” said Larry. 

**T see they do; but I didn’t more than sus- 
pect it before,” I replied. 

‘‘T would rather avoid than meet them,” 
added Larry. 

‘*So would I,” and turning to the left, we 
took a path which would have led us away 
from our quarrelsome acquaintances. 

But Miles and the captain quickened their 
pace, and soon placed themselves in front of 
us, so that escape, without actually taking 
to our heels, which both of us regarded as 
rather undignified for the owner and captain 
of a first-class yacht, was impossible. 

“Tam glad, gentlemen, that you have ac- 
cepted the summons contained in my letter of 
last evening,” said Captain McFordingham. 

‘¢ What letter?” asked Larry. 

‘* My letter.” 

‘T have received no letter from you, or any 
one else, for that matter, since I came to the 
Bermudas.” 

‘‘ Then why are you here?” demanded Cap- 
tain McFordingham. 

‘¢ We came out for a walk.” 

‘Am I to understand that you deny having 
received my letter, in which I referred you to 
my friend, Mr. Miles Grimsby, who is here 
present, to act for me?” 

“‘T did not receive it, and have no idea of its 
contents,” answered Larry. 

‘*Perhaps it is of little consequence whether 
you reccived it or not, since you are here with 
your friend,” added the captain, magnificently. 
“T trust you are prepared to give me the sat- 
isfaction I require.” 

‘*T don’t quite understand you.” 

‘*In one word, my note to you was a chal- 
lenge.” 

‘“‘In another word, then, I decline it,” an- 
swered Larry, promptly and decidedly.” 
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‘* Am I to understand that you refuse to give 


me the satisfaction that a gentleman has a 
right to demand?” 

‘* That depends upon the nature of the sat- 
isfaction demanded.” 

‘*You insulted me—” 

‘* Excuse me, sir; I did not insult you. 
statement is absurd.” 

* Absurd?” 

‘** Ridiculously so.” 

**You declined to drink with me, and did 
drink with another.” 

‘*T did not drink with another.” 

‘*Mr. Grimsby, may I appeal to you?” 

‘* The glasses were all filled, and I noticed 
afterwards that they were only half full. I 
presume they drank,” replied Miles, sourly. 

‘*Tt is useless to argue the point, Larry,” I 
interposed. ‘‘ Let us return to the town.” 

‘** Not till you have given me the satisfaction 
I demand,” bullied the tall captain. ‘‘ Rec- 
ognizing this gentleman as the one who spoke 
to you during our interview, he was kind 
enough to be my friend.” And he bowed to 
Miles. 

Captain McFordingham went over the argu- 
ment by which he reasoned himself into the 
belief that he had been insulted. Of course 
we understood now that the fellow had been 
employed by Miles to provoke a quarrel with 
Larry, and to make the most of it. The time 
seemed to be chosen just at the moment when 
the Unicorn was to sail for New York. 

‘*T decline, on principle, to engage in a 
duel,” said Larry. 

‘“‘But if you don’t give me satisfaction, I 
shall be compelled to take it,” replied the cap- 
tain, loftily. 

‘* Though I refuse to fight a duel, I know 
how to defend myself when attacked,” replied 
Larry. ‘‘I am not a non-resistant.” 

**T took you for a brave man; I trust I shall 
not find you a coward.” 

‘*T am not coward enough to fight a duel. 
If I have done wrong, I can ask God to forgive 
me; if I have injured my fellow-man, I can 
ask him to forgive me.” 

‘‘We are losing time,” interposed Miles, 
nervously, ashe glanced at his watch. ‘If 
there is any business to be done here, let it be 
done at once.” 

‘*The gentleman who has insulted me is 
evidently a coward,” said the captain, with a 
‘sneer. 

‘“*T have nothing to do with your quarrel, 
and am here only as your friend, Captain Mc- 
Fordingham. My time is precious,” added 
Miles, producing a pair of large pistols. ‘I 

* 


The 
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suppose Captain Farringford is to be regarded 
as the friend of Mr. Lawrence Grimsby.” 

‘*T am his friend.” 

** Let us walk over to the cliff, where we are 
not likely to be disturbed,” replied Miles, as he 
led the way. 

I followed him, and in a moment we were 
on the rock overlooking the sea, with a preci- 
pice beneath us. 

**- You have the choice of weapons, Captain 
Farringford; but, as it was not supposable 
that you would choose anything but pistols, 
in these days, I brought nothing else. Will 
you examine them?” 

‘*T will; ” and I took the two pistols in my 
hand. ‘Are they loaded?” I asked. 

‘“‘They are not. In an affair of honor the 
pistols should be loaded in the presence of both 
seconds,” replied Miles. 

‘*Have you any other pistols with you, in 
case I decline to accept these?” I asked. 

**‘T have not. They are regular duelling 
pistols, and to reject them would be to resort 
to a mean subterfuge.” 

‘* Precisely so,” I replied, tossing them over 
the cliff into the sea. 

** Villain!” exclaimed Miles, rushing upon 
me. 

‘¢ Mild words, if you please,” I replied, hold- 
ing up my hand to him, to deprecate any vio- 
lence. ‘*If you lay your hand on me, [ll 
throw you over after them.” 

Miles retreated a step, and shouted to his 
principal. He was apparently afraid that 
I would put my threat in execution. Captain 
McFordingham stalked up to the place where 
I stood, though, as ‘‘ discretion is the better 
part of valor,” I deemed it advisable to retreat 
a short distance from the edge of the cliff. 

‘You called me, Mr. Grimsby,” said he. 

‘*T did,” replied Miles; ‘‘and I have to an- 
nounce a piece of treachery on the part of Mr. 
Lawrence Grimsby’s second — ” 

‘**T object to being called a second. Wedid 
not come here to fight a duel, and have no 
intention of being forced into such an affair.” 
I interposed, for, now that the pistols were at 
the bottom of the sea, I thought it better to 
insist upon our views of the subject. 

‘* Captain Farringford has thrown the pistols 
overboard,” continued Miles. 

‘¢ Thrown them overboard — has he?” And 
the face of the tall captain lowered. ‘‘ Cow- 
ards!” 

‘‘ That’s a cheap expletive,” I answered. 

‘* Honorable dealing was not to be expected 
from cowards,” sneered Captain McFording- 
ham. ‘Of course we are not to submit to 
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any such trifling as this. Our honor is wound- 
ed, and satisfaction is denied us.” 

Larry laughed; he could not help it. Per- 
haps he would not have laughed if I had not 
thrown the pistols overboard. But I sympa- 
thized with him, though other considerations 
had some effect in controlling my risibles. 
The affair was a farce; but I could not forget 
that my friend, and not myself, was the sub- 
ject of wrath. 

‘¢ Come, Larry, we will return to the town,” 
said I. 

‘* Not yet,” interposed Captain McFording- 
ham. ‘I am not to be trifled with. I have 
been wounded in my honor, and, as satisfac- 
tion is denied me, I intend to take summary 
vengeance. Mr. Lawrence Grimsby, my af- 
fair is with you. Captain Farringford is only 
your shadow. When he has paid me six pound 
ten for the pistols he threw into the sea, I shall 
have no further claim upon him.” 

‘*May I ask what you mean by summa- 
ry vengeance?” asked Larry, with a pleasant 
smile. 

‘*T mean to flog you, as you deserve. I mean 
to teach you that a gentleman cannot be in- 
sulted with impunity. I mean that your cow- 
ardly conduct shall not escape its just retri- 
bution.” 

‘‘T do not purpose to be flogged, Captain 
McFordingham, in spite of the fact that you 
are one foot tallerthanI am. I wish to avoid 
a quarrel, and I hope to be able to do so. 
Speaking of cowards, in my opinion you and 
your second, as you call him, though he is 
really your principal and your employer, came 
out here to do me harm. You dogged me, 
and are determined to force a quarrel upon 
me. Permit me to say that I regard your 
conduct as cowardly in the extreme.” 

‘*Do you mean to insult me again?” de- 
manded the bully. 

‘‘T was only arguing the point. You ex- 
pressed your opinion on cowardice, and I claim 
the privilege of expressing mine,” replied Lar- 
ry, with his usual good-nature. ‘‘ Having 
done so, I shall bid you good morning once 
more.” 

‘*Stop, sir!” said the captain, in a voice 
which was intended to be very stern and dig- 
nified. 

Larry walked towards the town, and I start- 
edtofollowhim. The tall ruffian, finding that 
no further attention was given to him, laid 
his hand violently upon my friend’s coat col- 
lar. I sprang forward to assist him, for he 
was a couple of rods ahead of me. 

‘*Stop,” said Miles to me. ‘‘ You cannot 
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interfere with this quarrel any further;” and 
at the same instant he laid his hand upon me. 

I shook him off in the twinkling of an eye, 
whereat he sprang upon me again, his anger 
excited to the maddest pitch. I struck him 
then, but not till then, and he went down, for, 
trembling for the safety of Larry in the hands 
of such a giant as the bully, my blow was a 
heavy one. I rushed towards my friend then, 
but Isaw that he had no need of any assistance 
from me. He stood at bay, pointing at his 
antagonist the revolver, which I had insisted 
he should carry inhis pocket. I had the mate 
to it myself, and I produced it now, as Miles, 
picking himself up, rushed upon me with a 
stone in his hand. The pistol had a cooling 
effect upon his ardor, and he halted. I do 
not know whether the scene, in its present 
phase, was to be regarded as a serious or a 
ludicrous one; but Larry and I each covered 
his man with the muzzle of the revolver. The 
weapons had a marvellous effect in dampening 
the ardor of the fierce combatants. We were 
masters of the situation. 

‘‘Then you are prepared to assassinate us,” 
said Captain McFordingham, eying the re- 
volver of my friend. 

‘*T hope you will not make it necessary for 
us to resort to so unpleasant an expedient,” 
answered Larry. ‘It is your next move, gen- 
tlemen.” : 

‘Being armed yourselves, you threw our 
weapons into the sea,” replied the captain. 
‘¢ Doubtless this is your idea of honorable con- 
duct.” 

‘*T do not know that it is of any use to waste 
words,” added Larry. ‘‘ You introduced your- 
self to me yesterday with the intention of pro- 
voking a quarrel. On the most ridiculous 
pretence you chose to consider yourself in- 
sulted. You came out here with pistols; but 
I don’t believe you intended to fight a duel 
any more than I did. You have not the cour- 
age to stand up before a loaded pistol. If you 
purposed to go through the form of a duel, it 
was your intention to fire before the word was 
given, or in some other manner to do the vil- 
lanous work of youremployer. You have my 
view of the matter, and I have nothing more’ 
to say, except to inform you that I am pre- 
pared to defend myself under all circum- 
stances.” 

‘You are in a situation to insult me just 
now. If we ever meet again — and we shall 
meet again —I shall teach you what it is to 
insult a gentleman. It is cowardly to point a 
revolver at an unarmed man.” 

‘Tt would be if he were not an assassin,” 
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replied Larry. ‘‘Come, Phil. The business 
of this occasion seems to be finished, and we 
may adjourn.” 

With the pistols still in our hands, we walked 
slowly towards the town. Neither Miles nor 
his agent offered to follow us. 

‘*That was a bold act of yours, Phil, but it 
saved the day for us,” said my friend. 

‘* Throwing the pistols overboard was a very 
simple expedient; and I could think of no 
other way to stave off the consequences,” I 
answered. ‘The sooner we get away from 
this place, the better.” 

In a short time we reached the landing- 
place, where we found Lady Eleanor and her 
friends prepared to embark. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY WITNESS THE 
CAPTURE OF A MAN-EATER. 


WITH our passengers came the governor 
and other friends to bid them adieu on board 
the yacht. 

‘* We have been waiting for you,” said his 
excellency. 

‘* We were detained by a disagreeable inci- 
dent near Cherrystone Hill,” replied Larry. 

‘* A disagreeable incident! Pray, what was 
it?” asked the governor. 

“Tt was nothing less than an attempt to 
compel me to fight a duel.” 

‘¢ Mr. Grimsby, of course.” 

‘* He was not to be the principal, for I don’t 
think Miles considers it prudent to stand be- 
fore the muzzle of a loaded pistol,” laughed 
Larry; ‘‘so he employed a gentleman who 
claims to be your excellency’s friend to do the 
business for him.” 

‘* My friend! Whocould it be?” 

‘*His name is Captain Gregory McFord- 
ingham.” 

‘“*Pshaw!” exclaimed the governor, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ He is a convict, sentenced to 
transportation for ten years.” 

‘““Whew!” added Larry, glancing at me. 
‘‘But he was a captain in India, I under- 
stand.” 

‘*Never. Possibly he was a soldier in the 
Indian army. I don’t know. He was the 
footman of Viscount Bergamot, and was sent 
here for robbing his master. In the distin- 
guished families where he has been employed 
he picked up a knowledge of high life, and a 
vocabulary of high-sounding phrases. Some- 
body here nicknamed him the captain. He is 
not without abilities; and, as his sentence had 
nearly expired, he was permitted to carry on 





business for himself in buying and selling 
vegetables. He shall be taken care of.” 

We assisted our guests into the boats, and 
on the way to the yacht Larry related our ad- 
venture to the governor. It was as evident to 
him as to us that McFordingham had been 
employed by Miles Grimsby; and he promised 
to arrest both of them on his return. 

‘But Miles will leave in this steamer,” sug- 
gested Larry. 

‘*T will see that he does not,” said the gov- 
ernor. 

‘¢T hope your excellency will not detain him,” 
added my friend. ‘‘He can do us no harm 
now; and, as he is my cousin, I have no de- 
sire to have him punished.” 

‘You are too lenient towards him. I half 
expected to hear of a challenge after the affair 
at my table.” 

**T don’t think Miles himself indulges in 
challenges,” added Larry. ‘‘ But, please, don’t 
detain him; if you do, the blame of it will 
rest upon me. I only hope you will not per- 
mit the captain to leave the islands, as he in- 
tends to do.” 

‘¢ He is well known on board of the steamer, 
and her officers would not dare to take him.” 

Our party went on board of the yacht, where 
we lunched. Lady Eleanor was in high spir- 
its, and was more delighted than ever with 
her state-room, which had been put in order 
for her use. The steamer was still in the har- 
bor, though she seemed to be all ready to sail. 
The governor’s boat came alongside the yacht, 
and his excellency took leave of his friends. 
Our fore and main sails were set, and the an- 
chor hove short. 

‘*Heave up the anchor!” I called, when 
Larry told me he was ready. ‘‘ Stand by the 
jib-halyards.” 

‘¢ Anchor aweigh, sir,” reported Mr. Spelter. 

‘* Hoist the jib!” I added. 

As we caught the gentle breeze, and the 
yacht began to move, our passengers waved 
their handkerchiefs, and the governor returned 
the salute. I saw that his excellency pulled 
to the steamer; but I was confident that Miles 
had not yet gone on board of her. The pilot 
took us safely through the intricacies of the 
navigation, and we were soon in ten fathoms 
of water outside the islands. 

** Keep her north-east by éast,” I said, as I 
gave out the course. 

‘*No’th-east by east, sir,” replied the quar- 
termaster, at the wheel. 

“« This is perfectly delightful, Mr. Grimsby,” 
exclaimed Lady Eleanor, when the pilot had 
left us. . 
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“I think so myself,” replied Larry. 

‘Tt is so much pleasanter than a steamer! 
There is no clanging of machinery, and no 
odor of oil. Really it seems to me like sail- 
ing in a fairy barge.” 

‘We must not crow till we get out of the 
woods,” I ventured to suggest. ‘‘ If we should 
have such a storm as we had coming down, 
I'm afraid your ladyship would not enjoy it.” 

‘“*T like storms; they are so grand and beau- 
tiful,” she replied. 

‘¢ What’s that boat?” asked Larry. 

It had just come out from behind a reef, 
and contained two men. I examined the per- 
sons in the boat with a glass. 

‘One of them is McFordingham,” I said, 
when I had made out the long, lank figure of 
the captain. 

‘Then Miles must be the other,” added Lar- 
ry. ‘What are they doing out here?” 

‘They have come out here to take the steam- 
er, without a doubt. Probably they were 
afraid the governor would hear about the af- 
fair at Cherrystone Hill, and put them in the 
calaboose for their conduct.” 

‘But the steamer won’t take McFording- 
ham, who is a convict.” 

‘“* Certainly not.” 

‘“‘Pray, what’s that black thing in the wa- 





ter?” asked Lady Eleanor, as she pointed to 
an object only a few yards astern of the yacht. 

*¢ That’s the back-fin of a shark,” I replied. 

‘*Isn’t that the same fellow that was waiting 
for me the other day?” asked Larry. “I 
should certainly have dropped into the water 
if Captain Garboard had not shown me that 
shark.” 

“Ts it really a shark?” added her ladyship. 

‘There isn’t the slightest doubt of it.” 

‘“*A regular man-eater, too,” said Mr. 
Spelter. ; 

‘‘T should like to see more of him,” contin- 
ued Lady Eleanor, straining her eyes to make 
out the outline of the fish, which swam on the 
surface of the water. 

‘So should I,” replied Larry. ‘I don’t 
want that fellow to follow us all the way to 
England. He’s a blackguard, and a danger- 
ous companion. If any one should be so un- 
fortunate as to fall overboard, the rascal would 
gobble him up.” 

‘*It is a bad sign to have a shark following 
a vessel,” said Spelter. 

‘I don’t care for the sign, but I don’t like 
the fellow,” added Larry. 

** But I can’t see him,” said Lady Eleanor. 

“We will catch him if you say so, Mr. 
Grimsby,” continued the mate. 
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‘*Can you do it?” 

§*To be sure we can. Our owner last year 
used to go a sharking every season down to 
Nantucket andthe Vineyard. We have all the 
gear on board — shark-hooks, grains, lances.” 

‘¢ Catch him, then. Sharks are the natural 
enemies of mankind — the pirates of the ocean,” 
replied Larry. 

‘¢Mr. Cheeseman, you may get up the shark- 
hooks, and rig the tackle for that fellow,” said 
the mate. 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” answered the second mate, 
apparently pleased with the anticipated sport. 

“That’s a big fellow,” continued Mr. Spel- 
ter. ‘*He isn’t less than twenty feet long, 
and may be thirty. He would bite a man in 
two as a chicken does a worm, and only make 
two mouthfuls of him. He is an ugly fel- 
low.” 

“That he is,” I replied. “A bigger one 
than that followed the Michigan, when I was 
in her, for a week. Shall we lower the main- 
sail, Mr. Spelter, and haul him in over the 
stern?” 

‘Yes, sir; but we must kill him before we 
get him on deck, or he will break things. I 
have no doubt he weighs twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred pounds.” 

‘* Probably he does. Lower the mainsail 
and top up the boom. We can rig a snatch- 
block under it, and then swing him in by a 
rope made fast to his tail.” 

The mainsail was lowered and carefully se- 
cured. The boom was topped up as far as it 
would go, and the snatch-block rigged under 
it. The shark-hook was a very large one, 
with a fathom of chain attached to it, so that 
the voracious monster should not bite off the 
line. It was then made fast to a strong rope, 
and baited with a strip of salt pork. Cheese- 
man, as he was an old hand at the business, 
took the line, while six of the crew were mus- 
tered on the quarter-deck to assist. Mr. Spel- 
ter stood by with the grains in his hand, to be 
used when the shark was hauled up. Larry 
had given his arm to Lady Eleanor, and they 
stood at the taffrail, where they could witness 
the whole operation to the best advantage. 

‘*There comes the steamer,” said Larry. 
‘* That boat is hailing her.” 

**T see she is,” I replied. 

Even the interest we all felt in the capture 
of the shark did not prevent me from watch- 
ing the boat. The steamer stopped her wheels, 
and one of the two men was taken on board 
of her. Through the glass I saw McFording- 
ham attempt to go up the accommodation lad- 
der, but he was driven back into his boat. The 
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steamer started her wheels again, backing, ap- 
parently to avoid some rock towards which she 
was drifting. Icould not help uttering a sharp 
cry when I saw the wheel strike the boat, for 
I expected to see the tall captain crushed be- 
neath it. But the wheels stopped, and Mc- 
Fordingham pulled out of the way. I could 
just hear the sharp words that followed, and 
then the steamer started on her voyage. The 
boat, instead of pulling towards the harbor, 
headed for the yacht. The sea was smooth, 
and there was hardly a breath of air. I saw 
that what I should call a thunder-shower at 
home was coming up in the west, and, as it 
might be attended by a squall, I was rather 
anxious to have the shark disposed of; though, 
as the wind was dying out, we could hardly 
increase our distance from the islands before 
it came. 

Cheeseman dropped the baited hook in the 
water, and the shark had swum up to it as 
soon as it touched the surface. He toyed with 
it for a moment, and then, rolling over upon 
one side, he took it into his mouth. After 
waiting a moment until the monster had the 
bait fairly between his teeth, the second mate 
gave a tremendous twitch, and fairly hooked 
the game. The line had been passed over 
the snatch-block on the boom, and the six 
men on the quarter-deck had fast hold of it. 
The instant the shark felt the hook, he com- 
menced a series of the most violent struggles, 
lashing the water to a whitefoam. His strug- 
gles were fearful, and Lady Eleanor was glad 
to retreat from her position at the taffrail. 

*¢ Now, walk away,” said Cheeseman, when 
the shark was hooked. 

But it was not so easy, even for six men, to 
walk away with the line. The entire crew had 
come aft to witness the sport, and half a dozen 
more of the hands took hold of the rope. The 
shark was slowly raised from the water; but 
not for an instant were his fierce struggles in- 
termitted. He came up with his mouth wide 
open, exhibiting his rows of frightful teeth, 
which it made us shudder to look upon. He 
was not yet in position to be lanced, and Spel- 
ter went forward for something. I saw him 
go below, and presently he returned to the 
quarter-deck with a shovelful of live coals from 
the cook’s stove. 

‘‘What’s that for?” demanded Larry, 
sharply. 

“‘T’m going to give him a dose of hot drops,” 
replied the excited mate, laughing at the idea 
which he was in the act of carrying out. 

** What do you mean?” 





‘“*I’m going to throw this shovelful of live 
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coals down the shark’s throat,” answered the 
mate, pushing his way towards the taffrail. 
‘* Stop, Mr. Spelter,” shouted Larry, sternly. 
‘* Yes, sir. Til wait for you, so that you and 


the lady can see the fun,” added the mate. 
Stop!” 


‘‘T don’t want to see it. 

‘“* What, sir?” 

‘*Don’t you do it. Throw the coals over 
the side. I will have nothing of that kind 
done here.” b 

‘Why not, sir?” 

‘¢ The shark shall be killed, but not tortured. 
I won’t have anything like cruelty perpetrated 
before my eyes.” 

Mr. Spelter threw the coals over the side, 
and seemed to be amazed and sheepish at the 
interference of the owner. 

‘* Kill the shark as quick as you can, Mr. 
Spelter,” added Larry. ‘‘ Don’t torture nor 
torment him.” 

‘‘T never saw anybody before that was will- 
ing to take the part of a shark,” replied the 
mate, as he took the long lance in his hand. 

‘*T do not believe in cruelty to any animal; 
and I will not suffer it in my presence, when I 
have the means to prevent it,’’ said Larry. 

By this time the shark had been hauled up 
snug to the snatch-block. But he still strug- 
gled fearfully. 

‘*Now punch him, 
Cheeseman. 

‘* That I will,” replied the mate, as he thrust 
the lance into the shark, and repeated the op- 
eration a dozen times. 

After a while —and it was a long while, for 
the monster held on to life with wonderful te- 
nacity — the shark was killed. Lady Eleanor 
had an opportunity to examine him at her 
leisure, and we decided not to take him on 
board. One of the men cut away the hook 
from his mouth with an axe, and the carcass 
of the shark dropped into the water, to be the 
food of others of his kind. 

During the excitement over the shark I had 
kept a sharp lookout upon the weather. I had 
sent a couple of hands to lower the jib and 
flying-jib, and to stand by the foresail-hal- 
yards. There was not a breath of air, and I 
was satisfied that we should have a smart 
squall. 

‘*Blanche, ahoy!’’ shouted a voice from 
astern of the yacht. 

I turned, and saw McFordingham pulling 
with all his might towards us. The bow of 
his boat was badly stove. 

‘Haul down the foresail,” I shouted, as I 
discovered the squall coming down upon us. 

At this moment McFordingham came along- 


Mr. Spelter,” said 
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side, and leaped upon the deck of the yacht. 
Of course I could not object, for his’ battered 
boat could not have stood it for five minutes 
in asharp sea. The lightning flashed and the 
thunder roared as I had seldom seen before. 
Along the sea something like a great cloud 
of fog seemed to sweep on its way towards us. 
In an instant it overtook us. It was the squall, 
stirring up the water and driving the spray in 
the air as it advancéd. 

‘Hard down your helm!”TI called to the 
quartermaster, as the blast struck the yacht. 

She came up head to it, and we looked into 
the teeth of the squall. As every sail was 
furled, it did us no harm, and was over in a 
few moments. Then the rain poured down in 
torrents, and our guests fled to the cabin; but 
Lady Eleanor declared that the squall was 
magnificent. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND OTHERS ARE CONFOUND- 
ED BY A MYSTERY. 


I pip not go below when the rain began to 
pour down in torrents, but clothed myself in 
a rubber suit, and kept a sharp lookout for 
any peril that might be lurking near the yacht. 
I had too often walked the deck in storm and 
gale to heed the exposure. Drifting astern of 
us I saw the battered boat of McFordingham, 
now half full of water; but its late occupant 
had gone below. If he had not been on 
board, I should have hoisted sail, and laid 
our course again; but I could not think of car- 
rying the fellow off from the penal servitude 
to which he had been sentenced, even if I had 
been willing to endure his presence during the 
voyage. It was my intention to run up to 
the entrance of the harbor, and put him on 
shore. 

In half an hour the rain ceased to fall, but 
we heard the thunder still booming down to 
leeward of us. I called all hands, and set the 
jib and mainsail, under which, with a gentle 
breeze, we ran towards the islands again. Mc- 
Fordingham, without any invitation, had gone 
below as soon as he came on board. It was 
not necessary for me to ask him to explain his 
movements since we parted at Cherrystone 
Hill. He had not deemed it prudent to re- 
turn to the town after the events on the cliff. 
Perhaps, if I had not taken the precaution to 
throw the pistols overboard, Larry, and pos- 
sibly myself, might have been shot; and, with 
no particular warning from the governor, 
Miles and his companion might have de- 
parted in the steamer before our absence was 
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discovered by our friends. As my friend and 
myself went to the town first, it was not safe 
for them to do so; and they had taken a boat 
at some other point, intercepting the steamer 
as she came out. Miles had been received on 
board, but a passage was refused to his com- 
panion, though, as I saw myself, he had per- 
sisted in attempting to go up the side of the 
vessel, apparently after the order to back her 
had been given. I concluded that he had 
pulled for the Blanche with the expectation of 
going to England in her. 

‘*Where is that man?” I asked, when we 
had got under way. 

‘¢ Who — Longshanks?” added Spelter. 

“Yes. We must get rid ofthim.” 

‘*In the forecastle, I suppose, sir.” 

“Send for him.” 

In a few moments the convict appeared. As 
he’came up the ladder I saw him look about 
him, and he did not seem to be pleased when 
he discovered that the yacht was headed to- 
wards the islands. 

‘* At your service, captain,” said he, touch- 
ing the little cap on his head. ‘ You sent 
for me.” 

“7 did.” 

‘* But allow me to suggest that your yacht 
is headed the wrong way,” added he. 


‘*Qur course, just now,.is laid for your ben- 


efit. I believe no invitation was extended to 
you to come on board of the yacht.” 

‘* You are quite right, Captain Farringford; 
and for this breach of courtesy I must tender 
my apology,” he replied, bowing with respect- 
ful deference. 

‘* Why did you pull for the Blanche when 
you were nearer the shore?” 

‘* Because I saw that squall coming, and 
couldn’t pull against it. I should have been 
swamped in a moment, with the bows of the 
boat stove in. Your extensive knowledge of 
maritime matters will enable you at once to 
see the force of this argument.”’ 

‘* You had time enough to pull to the shore 
before the squall came.” 

‘*IT could not know how much time I had. 
Besides, I desire to visit England; and that 
steamer barbarously refused me a passage, 
which I trust your good-nature will not permit 
you to do.” 

‘*You over-estimate my good-nature, Captain 
McFordingham. Your excellent friend, the 
governor, informed us that you were a convict, 
serving out a penal sentence in these islands, 
for robbing your master, Lord Bergamot, 
whose footman you were.” 

‘*T acknowledge that I was the victim of a 
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conspiracy. J was not the footman of Lord 
Bergamot, — you see to what slanders the un- 
fortunate.are subjected, — but his confidential 
steward. His lordship was a young man, and 
wild, very wild, Captain Farringford. He got 
into a broil in London, one day, with another 
nobleman, and the case went to the courts. 
Unfortunately, I was called as a witness, be- 
ing with my lord at the time of the quarrel. 
His lordship was the aggressor, and all the 
blame properly rested upon him. Under the 
sanctity of an 2ath, what could I do but tell 
the truth? I appeal to you, Captain Farring- 
ford, to say whether I eould avoid speaking the 
truth. As a gentleman, I always speak the 
truth. But especially should a gentleman do 
so under the sanctity of an oath. Do you see 
any way, captain, that I could avoid speaking 
the truth? I did speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, which, as a 
gentleman, I always do. Lord Bergamot was 
convicted of an aggravated assault, and, be- 
sides a heavy fine, was sentenced to prison for 
thirty days, just to convince the common peo- 
ple that viscounts are no better than other 
citizens befofe the law in England. Mark the 
consequences, Captain Farringford. During 
the absence in prison of my lord, I took care 
that his property should suffer no waste; and, 
having sent a portion of his plate and jewelry 
to a place of greater security, I was prosecuted 
for embezzlement, and sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation. I give you the simple fact, 
captain, and leave you to judge whether I am 
acriminal or not. I incurred the wrath of 
Viscount Bergamot, and here I am.” 

‘Of course you have told that story to your 
excellent friend, the governor,” I added. 

‘“*T have, sir; but he is an official under the 
government, and must do his duty. I honor 
him for it, sir. But his excellency is fully con- 
vinced of my innocence, and has honored me 
with his confidence and sympathy. Though 
it would not be becoming in him, as the rep- 
resentative of Her Majesty in these islands, to 
say so, yet the greatest favor you could do 
him would be to extend to me an invitation to 
visit England in your magnificent yacht.” 

‘“‘I'm sorry I cannot oblige his excellency 
in this particular. You seem to have forgot- 
ten the events in the vicinity of Cherrystone 
Hill,” I suggested, amused at the brazen ef- 
frontery of the fellow. 

‘Under the circumstances I am willing to 
accept the apology of your friend, and to ac- 
knowledge entire satisfaction for what has 
passed,” he replied. 

‘Are you, indeed? You are very obliging.” 
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‘‘T assure you, I bear no malice. When I 
give my hand, my heart goes with it.” 

‘‘ Doubtless you are very affectionate.” 

‘‘T am naturally of a confiding nature; and 
I am willing to own that this has led me into 
mistakes and indiscretions. But I cherish no 
malice. I accept the apology of your friend, 
and I should give him and you my entire con- 
fidence, unreserved, and without a thought 
of ill.” 

‘You are very kind. I suppose it does not 
occur to you that it was at all irregular to way- 
lay us at Cherrystone Hill, with the intention 
of shooting us,” I suggested. 

‘‘ Everything was to be fair and upon honor. 
Perhaps my wrongs have made me sensitive. 
Your refusal to drink with me was an insult; 
your declining to deal with me aggravated my 
wrath, and your refusal to give me a passage, 
with the ridicule of your friend of my manly 
proportions, stung me to the soul. I know I 
am sensitive; my wrongs have made me so.” 

‘*But you were the agent of Mr. Miles 
Grimsby.” 

‘*T beg your pardon; Iwas not. Welodged 
at the same house. He told me his wrongs; 
that your friend had robbed him of his title 
andestates. With my confiding nature I could 
not withhold my sympathies fromhim. Fired 
with indignation, I sent you a challenge. 
We met.” 

‘*We met by accident on our part; and I 
think your excellent friend, the governor, will 
put you in the calaboose when he sees you.” 

‘*Perhaps his sense of duty will compel him 
to do so; but it will be against his better judg- 
ment and his sympathies. I hope you will not 
subject him to this unpleasant necessity.” 

‘“*T certainly shall.” 

“You will wrong him and me.” 

‘*T feel obliged to take the responsibility.” 

‘*One word more, captain. Perhaps my 
sympathies were too gushingly extended to 
Mr. Miles. I am inclined to think, now, that 
they were. But Mr. Miles communicated to 
me, in the strictest confidence, while we were 
waiting in the boat for the steamer, his plans 
for the future. He means harm.” 

‘And you are willing to help Mr. Law- 
rence out?” 

‘‘T will defeat the plans of Mr. Miles, though 
I cannot betray his confidence. A gentleman 
has a sacred regard for the confidence reposed 
inhim. Your friend will lose his life in the 
most mysterious manner, when Mr. Miles is a 
thousand miles away from him,” added the 
convict, dropping his voice down to a whisper. 
‘IT can save him.” 





‘* Well, I hope you will do so, if you have 
an opportunity.” 

‘* All I ask is a passage to England, and—” 

‘*T will send you ashore in a boat as soon 
as we are off the mouth of the harbor.” 

I turned on my heel and walked aft to Larry, 
who was talking with Lady Eleanor and: her 
friends. I told him what the convict had said. 
Of course it was all fiction, and we laughed at 
it. The sun had come out again, and all 
hands were on deck. I ordered a boat to be 
got ready to convey the convict to the shore. 
Half an hour later we came up into the wind 
off the ‘‘ Boiler,” and the boat was lowered 
into the water. 

‘*Now, give my compliments to Captain 
McFordingham, and infotm him that the boat 
is at his service,” I said to the mate. 

‘* Hadn't you better appoint a committee to 
wait upon him, Phil?” laughed Larry. 

‘* Perhaps that would be the more elegant 
way to do the business; but I have sent the 
mate.” 

‘Suppose he don’t accept your polite invi- 
tation, Phil,” added Larry. 

‘Then I will appoint the committee, con- 
sisting of the three stoutest fellows in the ves- 
sel, to coax him,” I replied. 

‘* Don’t use violence, Philip.” 

‘¢ Shall I permit him to remain on board the 
Blanche in case he declines to accept.my invi- 
tation to go on shore?” I asked. 

‘¢You always pose me with hard questions, 
though I have repeatedly declared that I am 
no philosopher. But use your own judgment, 
Philip.” 

“‘T don’t put my judgment against positive 
orders. But the fellowdoes not seem to show 
himself; and I suppose he refuses to go on 
shore.” 

Mr. Spelter had gone below, and had been 
absent fifteen minutes. I concluded that he 
was arguing the question with McFordingham. 
I was willing that he should exhaust his logic, 
and I waited patiently for the issue. Inanoth- 
er quarter of an hour the mate came on the 
quarter-deck. __ 

‘* Well, Mr. Spelter, where is he?” I asked. 

‘“*Mr. Longshanks has gone up, sure,” re- 
plied the mate, with a puzzled expression on 
his bronzed face. 

‘Gone up? What does he say?” 

‘*T haven’t heard him say anything,” replied 
Spelter, scratching his head. 

‘*Didn’t you give my compliments to him?” 

“IT did not. The fact on't is, I can’t find 
him.” 

‘*Can’t find him?” 
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‘“‘No,; sir; can’t find him. I’ve looked in 
every hole and corner, and so have the cook 
and stewards. I should say he had.crawled 
into some pipe-stem, if we had one on board 
long enough.” 

‘* That’s very singular,” I added. 

‘* Singular! ’pon my word, it’s marvellous.” 

“ The fellow didn’t jump overboard — 
did he?” 

‘* Not that I’m aware of.” 

“You broke his heart by your coldness, 
Phil, and he has gone over into the drink in 
despair,” laughed Larry. ‘‘ Have you over- 
hauled the foreto’-bobbin, Mr. Spelter?” 

**No, sir, not yet.” 

‘‘ Have you opened the fore royal hatch- 
way?” 

‘*No, sir. We never open that except in 
presence of the owner,” answered the mate. 

‘*Right! Always be prudent, and don’t in- 
cur any needless responsibility.” 

‘* What’s the fore royal hatchway, Mr. 
Grimsby?” asked Lady Eleanor. 

** Really, [don’t know. You must ask Cap- 
tain Farringford.” 

“It’s where the foreto’-bobbin comes into 
juxtaposition with the main-to’-gallant bob- 
stay,” I replied. 

“That's it. Phil knows all about marine 
‘But, Mr. Spelter, 


matters,” added Larry. 
where is our elegant friend, Captain McFord- 
ingham?” 

‘**T don’t know, sir, unless he has gone over- 
board, and a shark has gobbled him up.” 

‘* He went below, and of course he is there 


now,” I added. ‘‘Send half a dozen hands 
down to look for him.” 

I went into the cabin myself, and, with the 
steward, made a thorough search of that part 
of the vessel. I looked into the lockers, un- 
der the berths, and even invaded Lady El- 
eanor’s state-room. I then went through the 
other apartments, and joined the hands in the 
forecastle. I examined every place where it 
was possible fora man to be concealed, but 
could not find him. 

‘* Who saw him last?” I inquired. 

No one answered, but the hands looked from 
one to another. 

‘*T saw him go down the ladder to the fore- 
castle, after talking with you, sir,” replied 
Butters, at last, when I had repeated the 
question. 

‘* Who was in the forecastle then?” 

**No one, I think, sir. All hands were on 
deck.” 

‘Did he go on deck again after that?” 

‘*T didn’t see him, sir.” 
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“* Did you see him, cook?” 

‘* No, sir. My door was closed, and he didn’t 
come into the kitchen,” replied the cook. 

As the fugitive could get from the forecastle 
to the cabin only by passing through the kitth- 
en, I concluded that he must be in the forward 
part of the vessel. 

‘*He may have crawled into the hold,” sug- 
gested Mr. Spelter. 

* Open the hold,” I replied. 
lantern!” 

The Blanche was a keel vessel, and not a 
centre-board, and there was some space below 
the floors, where the ballast and the coarser 
provisions were placed. Two of the men had 
been appointed to take charge of the hold, 
whose duty required them to see that it was 
kept clean, and that the boxes, barrels, and 
bags were secure. 

‘©The tall man was down there before,” said 
the head steward. 

‘¢ The man we are looking for?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir. I bought some fruits and vege- 
tables of him; and he offered to go into the 
hold and stow them so that they would keep 
well.” 

The two holdmen went down into the dark 
recess below. I followed them myself, to see 
that they did their duty faithfully. I sawthem 
turn boxes and bags, and I looked in every 
part of the hold myself. Then we went 
through the search a second time. I looked 
for myself into every part where a man could 
be concealed, without success. I did not over- 
haul the ballast, which was of pigs of iron, 
packed each side of the keelson, secured against 
shifting by timbers bolted to the ribs, for no 
man could live with such a weight upon him. 
Reluctantly I gave up the search. 

We were all confounded by the mystery. We 
lay off and on till the next morning without 
being able to solve the strange problem, and 
then laid our course for the voyage. Again 
and again we searched every part of the yacht. 
I even went around her in a boat, to see if the 
fellow was not concealed under the counter, 
or clinging to the bobstay. I finally conclud- 
ed that he had dropped overboard, and swam 
ashore, to avoid being handed over to the gov- 
ernor. 


‘* Steward, a 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— DIOGENEs once saw a young man com- 
ing out of atavern. The young man, fearing 
some sharp reproof,drew back. ‘‘ Do not retire,” 
said the cynic; ‘‘ the more you go backwards, 
the more you will be in the tavern.” af 





* WILLY’S LETTER TO THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


WILLY’S LETTER TO THE MAN IN THE 
MOON. 


BY LETTICE THORPE. 


EAR OLD MAN IN THE MOON: 
I love you very much indeed, and I like 
to look at you. I have known you a very long 
time. I am eight years old. Mamma says, 
when I was a little wee baby, I cried because 
Icouldn’t get you. I’ve forgotten all about 
it; but I know better than that now. I often 
lie awake at night and look at you, and won- 
der what you are doing, and if you have any 
little boys as small as I, and why you don’t 
go to bed as my pa does, instead of standing 
there all night staring at us. Don’t you get 
awful tired? I don’t think your face is very 
pretty; your nose looks like our Pete’s — just 
as if it had been stepped on; but then you 
look real good-natured. Pete is our Dutch 
boy, that takes care of the horses. I’ve gota 
little white pony, that eats apples and candy; 
but then I suppose you’ve seen him ever so 
many times, — no, I don’t know as you have, 
either, for mamma won’t let me ride him after 
dark, she’s so awful scared that I’ll get hurt. 
Did youever have a mamma? They’re real 
bully, nowI tell you. I don’t believe I should 
have got into this nice pretty world if it 
hadn’t been for my mother. She has just 
made me the prettiest sack you ever saw, all 
covered with silver buttons, that shine just 
like your eyes. I like my pa pretty well, but 
I think mamma is a heap the nicest of the 
two. What makes you always come the bright 
nights? Are you afraid of the dark? J am, 
and I wish you’d shine the dark nights, too. 
How long ago was it that you ‘‘came down 
too soon, to inquire the way to Norwich”? 
What did you want to gothere for? Have you 
any uncles, or aunts, or cousins living there? 
And why was it ‘‘too soon”? Didn’t your 
friends want to see you? or hadn’t they any- 
thing in the house for dinner? Mamma al- 
ways worries when visitors come and she 
hasn’t anything nice to give them. Why don’t 
you come down to Chicago sometimes? The 
ministers say it’s an awful wicked place; but 
we. boys have lots of fun. You like fun — 
don’t you? You look as if you were real jolly. 
Zs the moon really made of green cheese? 
It must be an awful place for rats. Wouldn’t 
you like to buy my little terrier? She’s death 
on rats. But if I were you I’d eat my way 
out. Did you see the cow that jumped over 
the moon? Where in the world did she go 
to? I’ve seen the Japanese, and the Hanlon 
brothers, and lots of other fellows that turned 
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themselves upside down, topsy-turvy, and in- 
side out, right up by the ceiling, at the Opera 
House; but that cow would beat them all to 
pieces. 

Did you ever see my aunt Becky? Cook 
calls her an old maid; but mamma says that 
isn’t proper. She’s a single lady. I asked her 
why aunt Becky didn’t get married, as she did, 
and she-said it was because aunty didn’€ like 
the men. But I guess that isn’t so; because 
she looks at you ever so much. And when I 
asked her the conundrum, ‘‘ Why do ladies 
like to look at the moon?” she answered right 
off, ‘‘ Because there’s a man in it;” and papa 
said it was the only conundrum she ever 
guessed right. And he said the reason she 
never got married was because the men didn’t 
like her. And mamma said that was a man’s 
speech. I don’t know what she meant; but 
she talked real cross to papa, and he talked 
cross to her. But at night, when I was lying 
in my little crib, papa came home and brought 
my mamma a pretty bracelet, and kissed her, 
and she cried; and then pa said they wouldn’t 
quarrel any more about aunt Becky. They 
thought I was asleep, and didn’t see them. 
Mother tells me I must try to behave like a 
man; but if I were to act as papa did that 
night, the boys would call me the spooniest 
fellow in the whole school. Mamma. says I 
mustn’t tell tales; but I guess she wouldn’t 
mind my telling you. 

Good by, dear Man in the Moon; and won’t 
you please answer all the questions I’ve asked 
you? Do you have gas up there? or do you 
use tallowcandles? Mamma makes our Biddy 
use candles, and she gets awful mad about it. 
Do you have Christmas up there, and New 
Year’s, and Fourth of July? 

From your little friend, 
Witty ELtior. 

ANSWER FROM THE MAN IN THE 

MOON. 

Dear LitTLe WILLY: You have asked me 
a great many questions, but I will try to an- 
swer them. I am glad that you are fond of 
me, because I like little boys, and I love to 
watch you lying in your little beds, your blue 
eyes closed, and your cheeks all rosy with 
sleep. I wish your mothers would never shut 
your blinds, for then I cannot see your sweet 
young faces. Sometimes I manage to get a 
sly peep through the shutters, and outwit the 
careful mammas, after all. Why, I have 
watched you ever since you were a wee little 
baby, lying in your cradle—and a cunning, 
fat little fellow you were. You ask meif Iam 
afraid of the dark. No, my dear; but then, 
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like you, I prefer the light, and ugly, dark 
nights I had rather stay at home. 

‘* Have I little boys?” Thousands of them, 
and they play, and dance, and jump, and 
scream justas youdo. But they are very white 
little boys; they look more like lilies than 
roses. They are more spiritual, somehow. 
They play a good deal in the street, and they 
often’get tumbles, and bump their heads, be- 
cause the pavements are silver, and that is the 
reason the moonbeams are so white and pale. 
Your poets have had a great deal to say about 
the silvery moon, and have come very much 
nearer the truth than they gave themselves 
credit for. 

You inquire if we have any féze days here. 
O, yes; we have a great many, especially in 
the autumn, and then our little boys make 
bonfires and throw up hundreds and thou- 
sands of golden lights, and that accounts for 
the red appearance our moon has sometimes. 
It is zo¢ made of green cheese. You mustn’t 
believe everything that they tell you down 
there. I notice that there are a great many 
of your people, besides politicians, who do 
not tell the truth. The moon is made of pretty 
much the same materials as your earth; but I 
think we behave a little better up here than 
you do, though I suppose I am a little preju- 
diced. 

Would you like to come and make me a visit? 
I'll tell you how you can. do it. To-morrow 
night, if the sky is clear and there are no 
dark clouds to obscure it, coax your mother to 
leave your blinds wide open; then go fast 
asleep, and I will throw down a long, white 
ray, upon which your spirit, leaving its earth- 
ly prison for a while, shall ascend up here to 
me, and here you shall stay until morning. 
Then to-morrow you can tell your mother all 
about your visit to the moon. 

I did go to Norwich once; but I left again 
as soon as possible. I do not like those old- 
fogy places —rather tame, I think. I was not 
ona cousining expedition; merely curiosity 
that took me there, and I was soon glad to leave. 

There seems to be a good deal of stir about 
your town; perhaps that’s the reason it’s so 
wicked. But there is so much wickedness 
everywhere, that it is hard to tell which to 
choose. I wish they were all like your father 
and mother. You ought to love them very 
much. I did see the cow you spoke of; the 
poor thing was moonstruck, and did not know 
what she was doing; she jumped completely 
over the moon, but broke her neck before 
reaching the earth again—a terrible lesson 
to all moonstruck cows, or calves. 
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You inquire if we have gas here. O, no. 
The people see by the light of each other's 
eyes; and O, how bright they are! The dia- 
monds you value so highly there on earth 
would be dim by the light of our moon-maid- 
ens’ glances. At night our watchmen do 
double duty, giving light to the streets as well 
as protection to the inhabitants. Sometimes, 
when the police get sleepy, the light is a little 
uncertain and wavering; but not any moreso 
than your flickering gas. 

But if you really would like to make me a 
visit, be sure and leave your blinds open to- 
morrow night, and you shall find out about 
the moon all for yourself. Tillthen, good by, 
little Willy. 

From THE MAN IN THE Moon. 


SEPARATION. 
BY ALICE M. ADAMS. 


E parted in our youthful bloom, 
In life’s first, joyous morn, 
When skies were bright, and ne’er a cloud 
Obscured the golden dawn. 


We parted on that bright spring day, 
When all the earth was gay, 

And hope within spoke cheering words, 
To light my lonely way. 


The days and weeks passed slowly on, 
And still hope cheered my way, 

Though ne’er a word from my sailor lad, 
Who was sailing far away. 


But never more did I see his form, 
Nor see his noble face; 

The years roll on, and I sit alone, 
In the old familiar place. 


But the light has gone from out my life; 
No joy can enter now. 

I sit alone when night winds moan, 
And billows roll so high. 


I seem to hear, o’er the tossing deep, 
The booming signal gun; 

I see that noble, well-loved form 
Struggling ’gainst wave and storm. 


His ship will ne’er come back again: 
In heaven he waits for me; 

I see him stand by the river side, 
And gently beckon me. 


Ere many years have passed, I too 
Shall reach the river side, 

And he will wait beyond the flood 
.Till I cross the swelling tide. 
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SALLY WILLIAMS, THE MOUNTAIN 
GIRL. 


BY MRS. E. D. CHENEY. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BALL. 


FEW weeks after this a ball was to be 

given in the village, to raise funds 
for the completion of the meeting-house. It 
was on rathera novel plan. Every lady was 
to wear a new calico dress, and from a piece 
of the same calico a bow or cravat was to be 
made and sent to the committee. Each gen- 
tleman purchasing a ticket was to have, also, 
one of these cravats, and when the lady ap- 
peared with the corresponding dress, he was to 
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be her partner in the first dance, and to lead 
her down to supper. 


** You are going to the ball, of course,” said 
Horace Watson to Sally. 

‘No; I don’t think I shall,” said Sally, turn- 
ing quickly away. 

‘* Why not?” said Horace. 

**O, I can’t tell you.” 

Horace was hurt, for he had a liking for : 
Sally, and he had planned a little trick 
by which he could secure her cravat, and 
so have her for his partner. Sally’s uncle 
had promised her a new dress for this ball; 
but it had occurred to her that she could 
ask him to give her the money it would cost, 
and even two or three: dollars to add to her 
fund was more to her now than any pleasure. 
Her uncle was obliged to go away on some 
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business for a few days. 


The morning he 
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started he handed her a five-dollar bill, say- 
ing, = 

‘*Here, Sally. You’ve been a right good 
girl this summer. This’ll buy you all the tog- 
gery you want for the ball.” 

Helen chanced to overhear this remark, and 
was, therefore, extremely puzzled when she 
heard that Sally was not going to the ball. 
She chanced that afternoon to stop at Mr. 
Watson’s gate to admire the old-fashioned crim- 
son balm, which filled the yard. Aunt Jeru- 
sha was sitting in the doorway with her bas- 
ket of stockings; and the good old lady, 
pleased at the idea of a little gossip with the 
city folks, asked her to come in and sit down. 

After other talk, Aunt Jerusha said, — 

‘“Why on airth ain’t Sally Williams going 
to the ball next week? My boy’s dreadfully 
knocked down about it. P’raps she hasn’t got 
any money to buy a new gown. I remember 
now she was mighty earnest about money t’oth- 
er day. Ididn’t think Uncle Gordon was so 
mean as that — not to give Sally a new gown 
for the ball.” 

‘* No, he isn’t,” said Helen; ‘‘ for I saw him 
give her the money myself.” 

‘* What does this all mean?” thought Helen; 
and, fancying she had discovered a little ro- 
mance, she imagined that some lover’s quarrel 
had made Sally resolve not to go to the ball. 

The week before Helen had suffered severely 
from an attack of cramp in the stomach, and 
Sally had waited on her with such devoted 
kindness that she felt, now, very anxious to 
return the favor. 

‘**T guess my dress-making skill will suffice 
to make a gown for Sally,” she thought; ‘‘ and 
through this good aunty I'll give the young 
lover a chance to get his fair lady’s colors, and 
so make the matter all up.” 

She stopped at the village store, and select- 
ed from the stock, which the old deacon had 
ordered up from Boston expressly for the oc- 
casion, a pretty red-and-white, dainty pat- 
tern, which would suit Sally’s brown hair and 
eyes. With Mrs. Curtis’s assistance, and some 
contrivance of Aunt Gordon, the dress was 
made in due season, and presented to Sally, 
who clapped her hands, with something of her 
old glee, in admiration of it, and was quite 
, overcome by the unexpected thought and 
kindness. 

Richard Curtis had also determined to go 
, to the ball, that he might see the rustic beauty 
of the town. 


It so chanced that Kate Jones, having, of 
course, the first pick of her father’s goods, 
had selected the very same. calico which Miss 
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Helen liked; and her dress, highly flounced and 
trimmed, set off her charms, as she thought, 
to very good advantage. It not unnaturally 
happened, also, that Richard’s taste guided 
him, in his choice of crayats, to the same pat- 
tern which pleased his favorite cousin. Thus 
the two most distinguished gentlemen — for 
Horace Watson was the Admirable Crichton 
of the village, and Richard Curtis, the Boston 
artist, was the observed of all observers —en- 
tered the room at nearly the same time, and 
with cravats alike, and at once made their way 
towards Sally, whose dress they recognized as 
corresponding to their colors. f 

‘* Sally,” said Horace, as he approached her, 
‘*T shall claim you for the first dance.” 

‘I beg your pardon,” said Richard, quite 
good-naturedly, but disposed for fun; ‘‘I be- 
lieve I have a claim to this lady. I wear her 
colors.” 

‘And so doI,” said Horace. If her colors 
were red and white, he certainly did, for his 
face flushed up to his hair. He did not spe- 
cially enjoy the visits of Boston young gentle- 
men to his native village. 

‘*T am sure mine is exactly like her dress,’’ 
said Richard, pulling at his cravat. 

*‘Mine is off of the very piece,” said Hor- 
ace, determined not to yield, though he hada 
jealous suspicion that Sally herself had given 
Richard a hint of what her dress would be. 

Kate Jones stood not far off, and heard this 
contest inno pleasant mood. The effect of 
her dress was so different from Sally’s, hers 
being trimmed with red, and Sally's edged with 
white cambric, that the young men, in their 
eagerness, did not observe their identity, and 
had no idea they were slighting her. They 
thought that by some accident the two cravats 
had been made alike. But it was gall and 
wormwood to Kate to see the two best beaux 
in the room contending for the honor of dan- 
cing with ‘‘ the little pauper,” as she was fond 
of calling Sally. 

Had it been in days of chivalry, the matter 
would probably not have ended without a 
duel; but in these modern days young men 
keep their tempers better. Richard had sense 
enough to perceive that what was mere sport 
to him was bitter earnest to Horace, and he 
therefore, at length, gracefully yielded, say- 
ing, — 

‘* Well, Sally, if I cannot be number one, 
you must let me have the second dance, at 
least; and as for supper, why, if I have no 
partner to provide for, I can eat the more 
myself.” 

It was not until all the couples had taken 
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their places on the floor, and the old fiddler 
was beginning the tune, that Richard saw Kate 
Jones standing alone, and, on acloser exami- 
nation, perceived that her dress was similar to 
Sally’s, and corresponded to his own cravat. 
He hastened to make the best apology he 
could, and led her to the dance. But Kate’s 
pride was deeply wounded, and it was with 
many a bitter thought of Sally that she went 
through the long windings of the contra 
dance. 

Sally enjoyed the ball highly. It was an 
hour of reaction and relief from the intense 
anxiety of the last few weeks. She was con- 
scious of looking her best, and of being warm- 
ly welcomed by her young friends, and she 
was asked to dance every time, which of course 
is an important condition for the enjoyment 
of a ball. 

Yet, like Cinderella, she remembered her 
home duties; and she was among the first to 
leave the room, and was, of course, escorted 
home by Horace Watson, whose good spirits 
were entirely restored. 

As she stood at her window, brushing out 
her thick curls, and looking out upon the star- 
light night, she was surprised to see a light 
open wagon drive rapidly down the road. As 
theirs was the only house on the little lane 
which turned off from the main road towards 
the hills, she could not think it was any one 
returning from the ball, and was little more 
surprised, therefore, to see the horse turn into 
their own yard. She looked to see if it could 
be her uncle who had come home unexpected- 
ly. The next moment a voice under the win- 
dow called her name. 

“Sally, Sally! are you up? 
here. I must speak to you.” 

‘“Why, Johnny! is that you? 
you come from?” 

‘“‘T have but an hour to stay,” answered 
Johnny. ‘* Put a shawl over you, and come 
down here. I dare not go into the house: no- 
body but you must know I am here.” 

Dreading to hear of some misfortune, Sally 
wrapped her shawl about her, and treading 
lightly over the stairs, went out to see him. 
Johnny caught her in his arms, and gave her 
many a loving kiss, and then held her off to 
admire her. 

‘*Why, Sally, you’ve grown as pretty as a 
picter! It’s a whole long year since I’ve seen 
you.” 

‘* And why are you not going to stay now?” 
said Sally. ‘I’ve been hoping for you for a 
week, or to hear from you, at least.” 

‘We only got in night before last, — head 


Come down 


Where did 
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winds and calms, — and now there’s a freight 
all ready for us; and we’ve got to unload and 
load as fast as we can; and not a hand’s al- 
lowed to leave the ship that wants to go in 
her next time. Uncle Ben hopes to go cap- 
tain next time, if he’s prompt and on hand; 
and so he wouldn’t let me off, even fora run 
up to see you. ‘No,’ he said, ‘we shan’t be 
gone but three months, and then the ship’s 
got to be overhauled, and you shall have a 
long time with Sally. But now you must 
stick by.’” 

‘* How came you here, then?” 

‘*O, as good luck would have it, one of our 
owners is up here at Plymouth, having a good 
time among the mountains, and t’other one was 
taken so sick he couldn’t attend to business; 
so they wanted to send him up some papers to 
sign, and get some orders; and they sent me 
off on the express train. I must go back to- 
morrow morning at eight o’clock. But I got 
through my business about ten o’clock; and I 
thought I could sleep in the cars well enough 
to-morrow; soI hired a team, and drove up 
fifteen miles to see you. Let’s give the old 
horse some hay to munch while he’s resting.” 

Sally and Johnny then sat down under the 
shelter of the old barn, and had a thoroughly 
confidential talk about their father and his 
troubles. Whata relief it was to poor Sally to 
tell the whole story! 

‘* Sally, you’re a brick,” said Johnny, ‘‘ and 
I wish I was like you. Here I’ve spent two 
dollars going to the theatre, and a lot more in 
nonsense, since I came ashore; and I haven’t 
got but precious little left. But you shall have 
all but just enough to pay my fare back to 
Boston. Owners’ll have to refund that when 
I get back.” 

He emptied his pockets of every copper, 
and they calculated the loose change would 
take him back to Boston. So he passed over 
to Sally a ten-dollar bill, the last one left of 
the wages which had been paid him on his 
arrival home. 

“You take the X,” said Johnny; “the 
chink’ll do for me.” 

“QO, Johnny,” said Sally, ‘‘ this is more than 
I can make by washing in two or three weeks; 
and then it makes me so happy to have you 
to help!” 

‘* Yes; and I’ll save up every penny on this 
voyage, and give it allto you. But, O, dear! 
there’s the old rooster crowing! I must be 
going; for the deuce’ll be to pay if I miss the 
train.” 

Sally went back into the house, though, to 
get some doughnuts and cheese, and rye drop- 
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cakes for him to eat onthe way. As she came 
out and met Johnny, who advanced to relieve 
her of her load, some one passed her, and went 
into the house. It was Richard, who, after 
seeing his fair partner home, had been tempt- 
ed by the beauty of the night to stroll about, 
and was just coming in. 

Sally, in her eagerness, hardly noticed him; 
but he was a witness of her affectionate part- 
ing from Johnny in the yard. He never 
doubted it was Horace, and smiled to himself 
at the simplicity of country manners. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SALLY’S TRIALS. 


Less kindly eyes were watching also. Dea- 
con Jones’s house stood on high ground, and 
overlooked Mr. Gordon’s; and Kate, looking 
from her window after her return home, saw, 
in the clear moonlight, the affectionate part- 
ing between the brother and sister. 

*¢ The little artful flirt!” she said to herself. 
‘Tt isn’t enough to have Horace Watson and 
the Boston artist both round her all the even- 
ing, but she must have a moonlight talk with 
somebody else. I'll know who it is before I’m 
twenty-four hours older; and the whole town 
shall know it, too.” As she saw the wagon 


drive off, she added, ‘‘ She went to Plymouth 


with her uncle last winter; it’s some new ac- 
quaintance she made there, I'll be bound.” 

As good, or as bad, as her word, Kate was 
off early next morning to spread her gossip, 
and to try to get the key to the mystery. She 
called at the post office to see Miss Sprig- 
gins, and, after the usual compliments, be- 
gan, — 

‘What's the news, Miss Spriggins? Are 
there any strangers in town?” 

** None, as I know on,” said the good wo- 
man, as she held up the flat-iron to her cheek 
to test its heat. ‘‘O, yes; there’s ’Lias Dean’s 
mother’s come to make ’em a visit.” 

‘©O, I don’t care for her! But you know 
everybody. Who’s Sally Williams’s beau?” 

‘* Why, Horace Watson, to be sure. All the 
town knows that,” continued Miss Spriggins, 
ironing away very smoothly. 

‘*'You may be very much mistaken,” replied 
Kate, not at all pleased with the answer. ‘I 
don’t believe Horace cares a fig for her; only 
he hopes to spite somebody else, who won’t be 
spited.” 

*‘ Well, I did think a little about that ere 
Boston chap,” said Miss Spriggins, fetching 
another hot iron from the stove. 

‘*Nonsense!” cried Kate, angrily; ‘he 
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wouldn’t have anything to say to a little beg- 
garly upstart like her.” : 

** Sally’s a good girl, though she’s kind o’ 
smart,” said Miss Spriggins, who didn’t ex- 
actly relish Sally’s amateur laundry-work. 

‘*Well, now, Miss Spriggins,” said Kate, 
drawing near and speaking mysteriously, “I'll 
tell you what I saw with my own eyes. I saw 
Sally Williams, about three o’clock this morn- 
ing, bidding a young man good by at their 
barn door; and I promise you he gave her a 
hearty kiss or two when he left her. ’Twasn’t 
Mr. Curtis, for I’d just seen him go into the 
house; and this fellow wasn’t so tall by a head 
as Horace Watson. So, now, what do you 
think of that for a well-behaved girl of sixteen 
years old?” 

Miss Spriggins was duly horrified, and 
thought somebody ought ‘to look after the 
gal.” So, by way of doing her duty by her, 
she discussed the subject, confidentially, with 
everybody who came into the office. 

Kate performed her part with equal zeal and 
more malice. After one or two other calls, 
she went to Aunt Jerusha’s, and found Hor- 
ace, as she hoped, just sitting down with the 
family to their early dinner. She did not re- 
quire much pressing to partake of the pork and 
beans; and so she had a good chance to tell 
her story. 

‘*¢ How did you enjoy the ball, last night?” 

‘Very much,” said Horace, eating away 
heartily, for he was very hungry, and he liked 
pork and beans better than he did Kate Jones. 

“‘T should think Sally Williams might be 
tired out to-day — up so late as she was, after 
dancing all the evening.” 

‘“*Up so late?” retorted Horace, who per- 
ceived from the tone that some slur on Sally 
was intended. ‘‘ Why, she left the ball al- 
most the first. I went home with her myself, 
and then went back and had a Virginia reel 
with Susy Larkin.” 

‘* Hem! I guess Sally had a ‘ larking,’ too,” 
said Kate, laughing. 

‘* What do you mean?” said Aunt Jerusha, 
who saw that Horace was growing red and ex- 
cited. ‘‘There’s no harm in Sally’s going 
abroad once in a while. I’m sure she works 
hard enough.” 

““O,I only mean that, as I’m not such a 
pattern of propriety as Sally, I did not go 
home quite so early; and asI looked out of my 
window, I saw a very affectionate interview 
with a young gentleman by moonlight; that’s 
all,” said Kate. 

‘*Confound that Boston fellow!” muttered 
Horace, between his teeth. 
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Thinking that Horace’s error would lead to 
more trouble for Sally, Kate did not correct it, 
but made various sage remarks jon becoming 
behavior in very young ladies. 

‘‘Well, there has been something kind o’ 
strange about Sally lately,” said Aunt Jerusha, 
anxiously. ‘‘She’s been dreadful eager after 
money; but I never thought ’twas to get mar- 
ried with. I s’posed she might be set on go- 
ing away to school, or suthing. I must go 
over to see her, and find out about it.” 

Horace rushed out of the house as soon as 
possible, and tried to work off his excitement 
by hammering on the shingles of. the new 
barn. 

At evening he took a lonely stroll up the 
river, but was soon accosted by Richard Cur- 
tis, who was returning from fishing: 

‘Hullo, Watson!” said he; ‘‘ where are you 
going so late?”’ 

‘* Nowhere.” 

‘‘Well, turn back with me, then. I want 
you to tell me about that lake on the top of the 
hill you promised to guide me to.” 

‘“‘Climb Cheeranet Hill,” said Horace, 
pointing to it, ‘‘and you'll find a lake deep and 
cold as a villain’s heart.” 

This strange answer of the usually merry, 
genial young man made Richard stop sudden- 
ly and look him in the face. 

‘What's the matter with you?” 

‘‘ Matter enough, when a young dandy comes 
up from Boston to bamboozle the best girl in 
town, and set all the world talking about her,” 
said the angry youth. 

‘What in the world do you mean?” said 
Richard. 

‘‘T should think ’twas enough,” continued 
Horace, ‘‘ to see Sally Williams all day, with- 
out keeping her up till three o’clock at night, 
to set all the neighbors talking.” 

“This is very strange,” said Richard. ‘I 
saw Sally bidding somebody good by about 
that time, as I came home from the ball; but 
I never doubted it was you, who had the priv- 
ilege of escorting her home. By the way, I 
shouldn’t think you need be jealous of me. 
I thought I gave up very handsomely.” 

“The clock struck twelve just as we left the 
ball,” said Horace; ‘*‘ and we walked straight 
home. I couldn’t persuade her even to go up 
to the end of the lane. She said she was 
tired.” 

‘* And I give you my word and honor,” said 
Richard, ‘‘ that I never spoke to her after sup- 
per time at the ball.” 

‘This is just one of Kate’s lies,” exclaimed 
Horace. 
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‘*No; don’t be unjust,” said Richard. “I 
myself saw her with a young man. They 
were in the shadow of the barn; and, never 
doubting it to be you, I didn’t give the subject 
a second thought. Sally is a real good girl; 
but of late she has seemed queer. She has 
rather avoided me, and has appeared absent 
and absorbed in thought. I hope she hasn’t 
got entangled with some worthless fellow.” 

The two young men walked silently on, lost 
in thought; and as they passed Sally, who 
was picking blackberries near the house, a cold 
‘Good evening” was all the salutation she 
received. But as she was at that moment en- 
gaged in calculating how much she might 
charge for the jam she was about to make, 
and how many quarts of berries it would take 
for a pound of jam, the slight impression that 
circumstance made upon her might have 
wounded the vanity of the young men. 

Mrs. Curtis was grieved and surprised at 
the account which her nephew gave her; and 
as Sally certainly looked wan and weary after 
her night of excitement and day of labor, she 
began to fear that she had formed an acquaint- 
ance with some one of whom she was ashamed, 
and yet some one to whom she was imprudent 
enough to give clandestine meetings. She 
tried to draw Sally into confidence on the sub- 
ject; but she fancied the girl avoided her. In 
truth, Sally was only more and more absorbed 
in plans for raising money for her father. She 
was yet heart-whole, having great pleasure in 
Richard’s society, from the intellectual treas- 
ures he opened to her, and accepting Horace’s 
attentions, as she had always done, in kind 
and neighborly friendship. Her nature was 
generous and sanguine, and she was more 
prone to give than to demand even love. Still, 
she was sensitive and impetuous. The unex- 
pected aid from Johnny, and his warm sympa- 
thy in her plan, encouraged her’so much that 
she now confidently hoped to raise the requireé 
sum before winter. 

But although she did not yet crave passion- 
ate love, she had always received and fully 
prized the general affection and esteem of her 
companions; and she soon felt the bitterness 
of unkindness’s altered eye. As she went about 
the village to do her errands, she found a cold- 
ness in the manners of young and old which 
seemed unaccountable. 

‘*Did they know she was going to send for 
her father, and did they fear he would come 
home to be a burden upon the town?” she 
thought. ‘No, indeed! she and Johnny 
would work their fingers’ ends off first.” 

This thought gave a certain independence 
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and spirit to her manner,’which was unfavor- 
ably interpreted. Even Horace passed her 
without speaking. 

At length one day Mrs. Gordon sent her on 
an errand to Aunt Jerusha. She met Horace 
coming out of the door. Instead of turning 
to show her in, he only passed her with a cold 
‘‘Good evening.” The tears sprang into Sal- 
ly’s eyes, and kind Aunt Jerusha could keep 
silence no longer. 

*O, Sally,” she said, ‘‘ to think you should 
get into such a scrape!” 

‘*A scrape! What do you mean, Aunt Jeru- 
sha?” replied Sally. 

‘¢ Why, the whole town’s talking about it. 
They say you meet him every night out in the 
barn. And some think he’s a Confederate 
prisoner who’s escaped, and some say he’s a 
blackleg, and some say he’s a radical. But 
everybody says he’s no fit companion for a 
decent girl like you, Sally. I promised your 
poor mother on her death-bed I’d look after 
you, Sally; and I must say my say, if you 
don’t like it.” 

Sally was confounded at this charge; but at 
length the explanation rushed upon her mind. 
She had promised Johnny to keep his visit se- 
cret; and she did not know what harm might 
come to him if she made it known. Her na- 


ture was prone to self-sacrifice, and she deter- 
mined not to expose him, let it cost her what 
it might.” 

‘¢ Aunt Jerusha,” she said, with quiet digni- 
ty, ‘‘ you have been my best and dearest friend 


ever since I closed my mother’s eyes. Can 
you not believe me when I tell you that I have 
done nothing wrong, and am notin any scrape 
I am ashamed of?” 

** Answer me one question, Sally. Who was 
the young man who kissed you and bade you 
good by between two and three o’clock the 
morning after the ball?” 

Aunt Jerusha hoped for an indignant denial 
of the whole story, and was ready to believe 
it an invention of Kate’s; but Sally slowly 
replied, — 

‘** Aunt Jerusha, I cannot answer that ques- 
tion.” 

**O, Sally,” said the good woman, as she 
sank down on her chair in dismay; “then it’s 
all true.” 

Sally had a little pride, a little daring in 
her disposition. It was, perhaps, natural, but 
not wise, to answer as she did, — 

‘*T did part with a young man at that hour. 
Kate told you the truth. But who it was I 
cannot tell you. You must trust my word 
that I have done no wrong.” 
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An interruption occurred at this moment, 
and the friends parted more coldly than they 
had ever believed possible. 

The burden of this suspicion rested heavily 
on Sally. She was cut off from genial com- 
panionship, and she devoted herself to unre- 
mitting toil with a bitter persistency which 
threatened to affect her health. 

One day Mrs. Curtis proposed to pay her 
board to Mr. Gordon. As he had incurred 
heavy expenses, it would be a convenience to 
him to receive the money now. As she paid 
for all the party, the sum was already quite 
large. It chanced that she was counting out 
the money to him in the little parlor, while 
Sally was engaged in dusting it. Her money 
was in ten-dollar bills. Before she had com- 
pleted her task, Richard called out to her, — 

‘¢Q,; aunt, come down to the corner! The 
stage is coming. I think the Parkers are on 
it. I see them waving their handkerchiefs.” 

Hastily leaving her money, she went out. 
Helen laid down her book, open, and followed. 
When they returned, Sally had left the room, 
and the money was scattered upon the table. 
Helen put her book on the book-shelf, and 
helped her aunt to count the stray bills. A 
ten-dollar bill was missing. After searching 
for it in vain, they sat down and looked at 
each other in some perplexity. Mr. Gordon 
felt troubled. He had gone out with the rest, 
to give a message to the driver; and although 
the wind might have blown the papers about, 
yet, as the blinds were closed, he did not see 
how the money could get out of the room. 
Fanny was the first to speak. 

‘¢ Sally was left in the room.” 

‘*What do you mean by that?” said Mr. 
Gordon, whose temper was quick, and who was 
as jealous for Sally as for one of his own chil- 
dren. 

**O, I wouldn’t accuse her,” said Fanny; 
** but she was here.” 

Mr. Gordon strode to the door. 

‘¢ Sally, come here this moment!” 

She came. 

‘*Mrs. Curtis has lost a ten-dollar bill. 
you know anything about it?” : 

‘*No, sir. I saw a pile of money on the ta- 
ble, and I shut the door as I went out, that no 
one might disturb it.” 

‘*And so made the current which sent it 
about the room,” said Mrs. Curtis. 

“Hem!” said Fanny; ‘“‘ why did you go up 
stairs in such a hurry? I don’t think the room 
is quite dusted;” and she pointed to a little 
stand which-Sally had forgotten. 

‘*T do not know what right you have to ques- 


Do 
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tion my movements,” said Sally, whose antag- 
onism was always roused by Fanny. 

‘‘T think, aunt, you ought to search her 
room,” said Fanny. 

‘“‘ With all my heart,” said Sally, coloring 
with indignation. 

Her uncle, amazed and angry, led the way 
to the little attic room where Sally slept with 
one of the younger children. Mrs. Curtis’s 
heart was touched by the little ornaments of 
the room — the cheap pictures on the wall, in 
their wooden frames, the China images, the 
small store of books, and one or two scraps 
of drawing which Richard had thrown away 
as useless. .Fanny remorselessly opened every 
box, and searched every corner, but found 
nothing. Sally sat proudly still. They were 
just about to leave the room, when a child’s 
voice was heard on the stairs. 

‘*O, aunty, see what I’ve found out in the 
barn. Such a pretty little trunk, and lots of 
things in it —letters, and pictures, andmoney!” 

Sally’s whole countenance changed, as little 
Nelly appeared, tugging a little black money- 
trunk, which had belonged to Sally’s father. 
As her room was never safe from the younger 
children, Sally had kept this trunk in her fa- 
vorite refuge, the barn; and it now rushed 
upon her that both the letter from her father, 
which she had spoken of to nobody, and John- 
ny’s ten-dollar bill, were in it. 

Fanny attempted to take the trunk from the 
child. 

‘It’s mine—I found it,” said Nelly, and 
held up a ten-dollar bill. 

‘‘It’s mine,” said Sally, coming forward. 
And she showed her father’s name on it. 

“Indeed! is it?” said Fanny. ‘And here 
is the very ten-dollar bill that aunt Curtis lost 
this morning. You thought you had hid it 
nicely in the barn.” 

‘‘ Let me see it,” said Mrs. Curtis. 

‘* Stop,” said Helen, holding her hand. 
‘Can you tell me on what bank your bill 
was?” 

‘‘T cannot, certainly,” said Mrs. Curtis, ‘‘ for 
I put the money I received from the bank with 
some which I had already. The majority of 
my bills were on the Atlas Bank.” 

“This,” said Helen, ‘‘is on the Atlantic. 
Perhaps Sally will tell us where she re- 
ceived it.” 

Sally kept silence. 

‘*T cannot be sure whether I had any Of that 
bank or not. We will say no more about it. 
I would rather lose thrice the amount than ac- 4 
cuse anybody wrongfully.” 





So saying, Mrs. Curtis walked out of the 
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room without a word to Sally. She knew not 
what to think, and dared not trust herself to 
speak. 

‘*T have suspected her for a long time,” said 
Fanny, whose careless habits made her very 
liable to losses for which she could not ac- 
count. ‘I have lost several things since I 
came here.” 

Mr. Gordon was sorely tried. 

‘“Where did you get that ten-dollar bill, 
Sally?” he said. ‘I never gave you one.” 

‘Do not ask me, dear uncle. I have prom- 
ised not to tell. But I declare to you it is 
honestly mine. Dear uncle, you believe your 
poor orphan child?” she said, throwing “her 
arms about his neck. 

He kissed her as he put her down on the lit- 
tle bed; yet he said nothing as he followed 
the others from the room. Sally sank her head 
on the pillow in very anguish of heart. 

‘*O, what have I done,” she said, ‘‘ that all 
this trouble has come upon me?” 

She sobbed so convulsively that Helen, who 
had paused at the foot of the stairs, heard her, 
and coming quickly back, she stooped over her, 
and said, — 

‘* Sally, I have known a good many young: 
girls in my life, and I think I understand them. 
You have some secretin your heart; but, much 
as circumstances are against you, I do not be- 
lieve that you have done wrong. Can you not 
let me help you?” 

The poor child raised her flushed and tear- 
stained face, threw back her brown curls, and 
looked in Helen’s eyes to see if she were in 
deed truly in earnest. Then she threw herself 
on her knees before her, and said, — 

‘*God bless you for trusting me! I ama 
poor lonely orphan, but God will not let me 
die till I have done something to thank you.” 

Mrs. Gordon’s voice, calling her to some 
household task, interrupted them. From that 
day Sally spoke to none of the party unless 
she was actually obliged to; but the fresh flow- 
ers laid every morning beside Helen’s break- 
fast plate breathed out her remembrance and 


gratitude. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— A CERTAIN person sent Bias, of the fa- 
mous Seven of all Greece, a beast for sacrifice, 
with this command —that he should send back 
that part of the flesh which was the best and 
the worst. The philosopher pulled out the 
tongue of the beast, and sent it to the donor. 
This single act procured him the name and 
reputation of a very wise man. ah 
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PROVERB-POEM. VII. 
BY GENEVIEVE. 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 


OT far from the Hub, in a quiet old town, 

A family lived by the rare name of Brown. 

I’msureall who knew them with me would agree 
That a happier home you seldom would see. 


There was Brown, the good farmer, and Sally, 
his wife, 

And three buxom children, the joy of his life; 

Keziah and Jerusha, both winsome and fair, 

Obadiah, the son, to his name the sole heir. 


To Jerusha one morning her mother did say, , 


‘We'll have hasty-pudding for dinner to-day; 
Tis your father's pet dish, you know of a truth, 
It brings back so sweetly the days of his youth.” 


Now our good Mrs. Brown one failing pos- 
sessed : 

Her memory surely was none of the best; 

So when in due season the pudding was made, 

Jerusha came in and exclaimed, “I’m afraid, 


‘That as usual my mother’s forgotten the salt; 
So if it’s not right it shall not be my fault; 
I’m so glad I came in just at the right time! 
If the pudding is good the credit is mine.” 


Soon after, Keziah came into the room, 

And said to herself as she leaned on her broom, 
‘* It seems hasty-pudding’s our dinner to-day; 
But the salt is left out, I’ll venture to say. 


‘*So here goes, 
so tame! 
If the pudding is spoiled I’ll take all the blame; 
‘ Cum grano salis’ all things should be taken, 
Especially puddings, if I’m not mistaken.” 


she cried; ‘‘if it’s fresh it’s 


At length Obadiah came in from his work, 

(For between you and me he sometimes could 
shirk), 

And taking a newspaper, sat down to read, 

But, spying the pudding, he ran with great 
speed, 


And threw a large handful of salt in the pot; 

As he did so, exclaiming, ‘‘ My mother forgot 

This item, of course ; I ne’er knew her to fail,” — 

As some always leave out the main point of a 
tale. 


When dinner was ready, and all had sat down 
Totheir frugal repast, and our friend Mr. Brown 
A blessing had asked on the food now prepared 
(Although little he knew how many had shared 





Inits strange manufacture), the cover he raised, 

And, seeing the pudding he always had praised, 

He said, “Sally, you’re the best woman about, 

And make the best puddings, though the salt 
you leave out.” 


So he casts in 47s mite, and then in great haste 

Conveys to his mouth a bountiful taste; 

While each follows suit, and then looks all 
around 

To see if the rest in the same “fix” are found. 


Obadiah at once hears the colt in the barn; 

Mr. Brown thinks the cows are doing some 
harm; 

Keziah says it’s time she was going to school ; 

Jerusha exclaims, ‘‘I believe I’m a fool; 


** And the rest are but ditto, for trying to do 
What only belonged, my good mother, to you; 
We've all lost our dinner by taking in hand 
To meddle with what we did not understand.” 


This tale has a moral, for, laugh as you may; 
Such things are occurring around us each day; 
We’re never content to let others alone, 

But think they'll do better with help of our own. 


Let each do his part without stopping to pry 
Into other folks’ business with too eager eye; 
‘¢ Two heads are better than one,” it is said; 
But this always depends on the style of the head. 


Never fail to assist a brother in need —- 

A friend in affliction is a friend indeed — 

But to meddle with other’s affairs be loath, 

Or you'll find to your sorrow you've “spoiled 
the broth.” 


—— Horsss. — This noble animal has mem- 
ory, knowledge, and attachment. A horse nev- 
er forgets a road he has once travelled. Many 
lives have been saved by trusting to the nat- 
ural instinct of a horse to find the right road. 
A farrier relates a curious anecdote of a horse, 
which he had shod, coming to his shop the 
next day, by himself, and holding up one foot, 
at the same time making a plaintive sound. 
On examining the foot, he found the shoe 
pinched; and he at once reshod the horse, 
which, after rubbing his nose caressingly on 
the shoulder of the farrier, with a glad bound 
started for his home-pasture. In order to leave 
his pasture, this horse had taken the gate off 
from its hinges with his teeth. 
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NED TRAOY. 


DO YOU ENOW HIM, OR ANY ONE LIKE 
HIM? 


BY AUNT FANNY. 


I WONDER if any of you know a boy who 

robs birds’ nests, pelts the ducks, puts 
trains of gunpowder under the cats on Fourth 
of July, chases the fowls, frightens old women 
and little children, and shoots robin red- 
breasts. 

If you don’t know that boy, Ido; andI am 
going to tell you of something astonishing 
that happened to him, which, if it was not 
really the case, after all, ought to have been. 
At least, something better is a real fact; and 
what that is I shall leave you to find out, and 
tell me when you have read the story. 

Ned Tracy was a ‘‘ splendid fellow,” so the 
boys said, and “very handsome,” as all the 
girls whispered to each other. His brown 
curls bobbed up and down when he played 
base-ball; his brown eyes danced in his head, 
and his white teeth and rosy cheeks made a 
sort of illumination all over his face. He could 
whistle the loveliest variations while his sister 
Alice played on the piano and sang *‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” generally ending with a loud 


squeal from her, for he never could resist pull- 
ing her ‘‘crimps,” or sticking a straw in her 
ear, in the middle of the most sentimental 
part. 

The poor little Spitz dog, who lived with 
the family, flew out of sight the moment Ned 


appeared, for sofa-cushions, foot-benches, 
shovels, tongs, and pokers, were shied, 
snapped, and thrown at him. If his sister at- 
tempted to take a seat, he would slide into her 
chair first, making her tumble and flop down 
all over him, when he would immediately keel 
her over on the carpet, she screaming, and 
calling him ‘‘ a good-for-nothing, horrid boy,” 
while he, with the fun flashing out of his eyes, 
would calmly inquire what ailed her, that she 
‘*‘couldn’t sit up and behave herself.” 

All this was tormenting, to be sure; but Ned 
would still have had some claim to the title of 
‘“a splendid fellow,” if he had not been guilty 
of bad and cruel actions. 

Yes, he was acruel boy. He did not ¢hink 
himself cruel; e called it ‘* fun.” He robbed 
little birds of their eggs, ‘“‘for fun;” he shot 
wrens and red-breasts, “for fun;” he swung 
a poor old cat round and round by the tail “ for 
fun; ” he even struck and knocked down a boy 
half his size, “for fun.” Do you call this fun? 
I call it cruel and cowardly. 
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One warm summer’s day Ned was sitting 
under. an apple tree in his father’s orchard. 
He was picking to pieces a warm little nest. 
It had been made with infinite care and trou- 
ble, out of fine grasses, and was lined with 
bits of soft wool, which the sheep had left on 
the bushes when they scrambled through them. 
Four queer-looking little birds, torn out of the 
nest, were in the bad boy’s pocket, loudly 
peeping out their terror, while above, in the 
branches, their miserable parents were utter- 
ing shrill cries of grief and indignation. 

What did Ned care? What did he think? 
He neither cared nor thought at all. 

It was vacation, and Ned had been in mis- 
chief all day. He began it in the morning by 
secretly emptying the salt-cellars which were 
on the breakfast table, and refilling them with 
powdered sugar; and when the family ate 
their eggs, they came to the conclusion that 
the hens had been bewitched, such a very 
strange, sweet taste in the eggs. They never 
suspected the salt-cellars, which looked pre- 
cisely as usual. 

After breakfast, when his father was reading 
the newspaper, Ned cut a small pig, with a 
very long and curly tail, out of a bit of cloth, 
and rubbed chalk thickly all over it; and when 
his father was absorbed in reading about the 
New York thieves, he went round on tiptoe 
and threw the chalked pig at his father’s back. 
Of course, being so soft, it was not felt; it just 
dropped off again. But about fifteen minutes 
after, that dignified old gentleman walked 
down the village street, displaying a white 
chalk pig, with a long curly tail, who seemed 
to be cheerfully trotting across his respectable 
broadcloth back. 

After this performance, Ned walked out on 
the lawn at the back of the house, in search of 
new adventures. 

‘*What are you doing there, Mary?” he 
asked of a servant girl. 

‘* Sure, don’t you see, I am wringing out and 
hanging up theclothes? And hard work it is.” 

‘* Looks easy.” 

‘¢Suppose you try onct,” said Mary, draw- 
ing a great sheet out of the blue water in the 
big tub at her side. ‘‘ Here, Master Ned, you 
just take one end and I'll take the other, and 
see if it’s so aisy to wring clothes.” 

With a mischievous twinkle in his eyes, Ned 
took a side of the dripping sheet, and rolling 
it up, he began to squeeze one way while Mary 
twisted the other, greatly delighted at the help 
she was having. The sheet was nicely wrung 
out, Ned singing at the top of his voice as he 
worked, — 
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“ ©The king was in his parlor, counting out his money ; 
The queen was in the kitchen, eating bread and honey ; 
The maid was in the garden, hanging out the clothes, 
When up jumped a blackbird, and snipped off her nose.’ ” 


Suiting the action to the word, he bounced 
round at Mary, and seized her nose, scaring 
the poor thing so dreadfully that she instantly 
tumbled backwards into the tub, the water 
splashing up high all round her, like a foun- 
tain, while Ned disappeared, screaming and 
shouting with laughter. 

His next prank was to chase a flock of meek 
and peaceable geese, until the old gander, who 
waddled at the head of them as a general 
marches at the head of his army, turned round, 
hissing at him; whereupon Ned, hissing back, 
and prancing before them, kept up such a 
hurrying, and a skurrying, and a worrying, 
that the poor old gander, blind with rage and 
fright, fell headlong from a steep bank, and 
broke his leg. 

Ned was scared at this, as the gander and all 
his family squawked loud enough to alarm 
the neighborhood. So our young scapegrace 
ran home as fast as he could, and sat demurely 
down to read a book till dinner time. 

After dinner he pranced out of the house 
again, with his hands in his pockets, wonder- 
ing where he should go next for some “ fun.” 


He walked down the road, and before long 


came in front of a large house. It was some 
distance back from the road; but just out of 
the garden gate, at the foot of a tall elm tree, 
two pretty little girls were playing. 

‘*Hullo! what have you got there?” asked 
Ned. 

‘* My dear kitten,” answered one of the little 
girls. 

‘* And we are making a daisy chain to put 
round her neck,” said the other. 

**O,” said Ned, coming closer; ‘‘ don’t you 
think her tail is too long?” 

‘No; it isn’t,” cried both the children. 

‘*Yes, itis. When acat’s tail is as long as 
yours, she gets fits. Give her to me, and I’ll 
cut it off.” 

Ned took his hands out of his pockets, and 
with them a jackknife,;which he opened. Ter- 
rified screams rang through the air, as the 
bad boy seized the kitten with one hand, flour- 
ishing the knife aloft with the other. 

‘* Here goes!” he cried, and he pretended to 
draw the blade round the doomed tail, while 
the little girls executed a dance of frantic an- 
guish, shrieking at the same time like a couple 
of steam engines. ‘‘ There,” he said, ‘‘ take 
your old cat!” and throwing it at them, he 
walked away justas the children’s mother came 
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rushing down the garden path to see what was 
the matter. 

After examining the tail, and finding it on, 
hard and fast, with no blood to be seen, the 
poor little girls kissed and sobbed over their 
precious pet, and told their mother about the 
‘* dreadful boy, who would never go to 
heaven.” t 

After this Ned put a small stone in a blind 
man’s hat, who thanked him, and bade God 
bless him, because he thought it was a penny, 
and went laughing off to the base-ball ground, 
where he played a ‘‘ splendid game; ” and late 
in the afternoon he jumped the fence leading 
into his father’s apple orchard, and sat down 
under a tree quite tired with the day’s exploits. 

Soon a loud twittering over his. head at- 
tracted his attention. Looking up, he spied 
a nest in a snug fork made by two of the 
branches, out of which a little bald head was 
peeping. 

“Hullo!” he said, ‘‘ that bird has lost its 
wig. I think Ill just swarm up and see 
about it.” 

His coat was off in a twinkling, and soon 
he was scratching and scrambling up the tree 
like a cat. In two minutes more he was down 
again, with the nest in his hand, and the four 
terrified nestlings poked into the pocket of his 
pantaloons, as I told you in the beginning of 
this story. 

‘‘ Why, the ridiculous-looking things haven’t 
a sign of hair, or feathers, or anything,” said 
Ned. ‘I'll just take ’em home, and get sis to 
make them a night-cap and night-gown apiece. 
You hush up, there!” he continued, flinging 
his cap at the bereaved parents. ‘‘ Goody! 
how hot and tired I am!” 

He wiped the perspiration from his face, 
and rolling up his jacket, made a pillow of it, 
and laid it at the roots of the tree; then, 
stretching himself out at full length, he looked 
lazily up at the sky. 

How still it was! Save the piteous twitter of 
the birds, and the chirping of the crickets, no 
sound was heard. Presently the faint tinkle 
of a bell floated out on the air, and Ned gave 
a great yawn, saying to himself, — 

‘*Tea is ready; I — must — get — up.” 

But how is this? He had only just got out 
of the orchard, and was crossing the lawn, 
when all of a sudden he fell splash into a 
pond, which had most mysteriously made its 
appearance. The water was not over his head; 
still, with all his struggles, he could not get 
out. He looked up in despair, when some 
large object, flying swiftly down, came directly 
in front of him, and stared in his face. 
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What was it? It was a robin redbreast, 
but fifty times larger than any ever before seen 
in this world, for it was as big as an ostrich! 

‘‘ Well,” said he, — for, what was still more 
astonishing, the bird could talk, — ‘‘ well, Mr. 
Ned Tracy, how do you do?” 

‘I’m half drowned,” answered Ned; *‘ and 
I wish I could get out of this plaguy pond. 
How it ever came here is a mystery.” 

‘* Well, Ned, you are a good boy, and have 
never shot any of my relations, or stolen my 
eggs, or robbed my nest of my children; so ’ll 
fly you out of this. Just get on my back.” 

Ned’s conscience told such a very different 
story, that he suspected the tremendous robin 
of an intention to have some ‘“ fun” out of 
him; so he said, — 

‘“*Pooh! Who ever heard of riding horse- 
back on a bird? You'll tip me in the pond 
deeper than ever.” 

‘* Upon the honor of a gentleman,” said the 
immense robin, putting his right claw upon 
his left breast, ‘‘I’m quite in earnest. But 
if you prefer to stay here and drown, just say 
so, and I’m off.” 

The bottom of the pond did really seem to 
be making up its mind to drop out, for Ned by 
this time was up to his chin in water; so, 
thanking the big bird, he scrambled on his 


back, and holding him tight by the neck, up 
they flew like a sky-rocket! 

Up, up, up — O, nobody knows how high! 
The air grew thinner and hard to breathe, and 
at last Ned gasped out, — 

‘*Q, please, Mr. Robin, this is not the way 


home. For goodness’ sake, fly down! You 
are just now over my house, which looks about 
the size of a thimble. Please fly me down 
there, and I will thank you a thousand times.” 

‘* Aha, Master Ned! keepcool. Do you take 
me for a fool?” asked the bird. 

‘*No, I don’t,” said Ned, for he had to be 
civil, as he was so completely in the terrible 
robin’s power. ‘‘O, no; of course I don’t. 
But if you would only please to fly down, I’d 
be ever so much obliged to you. Won’t you?” 

““Not I. There are guns and bad boys 
down there. You had better be quiet, now, I 
tell you.” 

Up, up, up! And at last where should they 
come to, but to the moon, which had risen, 
bigand round! Sticking out of it was a hook, 
which cannot be seen down on the earth, and 
near this the big robin floated with outspread 
wings. 

‘“*O,” he said, ‘‘ O, grasshoppers and eagles! 
how tired I am! What a jolly long fly this 


has been! I had no idea the moon was 
so far.” 
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‘* Well, who wanted you to come so far?” 
said Ned, almost crying with fatigue and fear. 
“Did I not beg and beseech you to fly down 
long ago?” 

‘* Yes, you did; but it’s no use talking about 
itnow. You must get off and siton the moon 
till I rest myself.” 

**T shan’t do it,” said Ned. 

“Shan’t you? Well, if you don’t, I'll just 
give myself a little shake, and down you'll go, 
smashed all to pieces! There won't be a bit 
left of you half as big as a huckleberry.” 

He did give a shake at that, which made 
Ned howl with fright; so, as there was no 
help for it, he got off, and sat astride of the 
hook of the moon; and a very sharp, uncom- 
fortable seat it was. 

When he was fairly here, the robin floated 
round in a semicircle, and then stopped oppo- 
site Ned, with a majestic bow. 

‘*Good by to you, sir,” he said. ‘* Would 
you like to know who Iam? Jam the father 
of those four poor little birds who are now 
dead in your pocket. You may stay on that 
hook for the rest of your life, for all the help 
you willever get from me. Your father will 
never see you again.” 

With that the outraged bird burst into a 
laugh, which sounded like a knell of doom to 
the boy’s terrified senses ; and wheeling round, 
he was off like lightning. Ned bawled and 
screamed to him to stop; but he might as well 
have asked the lightning to stay. He felt in 
his pantaloons pocket, and took out, one by 
one, four little bald-headed, bare-backed birds, 
who would never want wigs or night-gowns 
now, for, sure enough, as the robin said, they 
were quite dead; and he roared anew as he 
thought how completely their father had re- 
venged himself. Thoughts of home, and the 
sister whom he had tormented and made to 
shed many bitter, frightened tears, rushed 
through his brain. Remorse for his cruel 
treatment of her, and the poor little dog, 
caused his tears to flow in a torrent. Even 
Mary came in fora share of his sorrow. He 
now grieved that he had given her such acold 
and very damp seat in the wash-tub. 

Ah me! all this penitence came a little too 
late! for there he was, perched up on a hook 
which stuck out of the moon; and asthe robin 
disappeared like a speck in the distance, Ned’s 
hopeless condition so pierced his very soul, 
that no words can describe the heart-breaking 
tone with which he howled out, — 

‘Ow, ow! What shall I do? What is to 
become of me?” 

Suddenly a door opened, and out of it came 
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the Man in the Moon, to see what all the noise 
was about. Ned knew himat once, for a green 
cheese, with a hole scooped out of the middle, 
was on his head for a hat, and he was munch- 
ing at a large piece which he held in his hand. 
He was made of green cheese himself, and 
looked very mouldy, which is considered high- 
ly aristocratic in that part of the universe. 

‘* Well, Master Edward Tracy,” he said, 
‘* pray what are you a bellowing and a halloo- 
ing about? and how came you up here without 
an invitation?” 

Ned told him: how the rascal of a robin had 
promised to fly him home out of the pond, 
but cheated him, and flew him up to the moon 
instead. 

** Aha!” said the Manin the Moon, ‘he 
must have had some reason for that, which 
you don’t want toexplain. But you know you 
can’t stay here. I can’t have any of your 
sort up here.” 

‘*T’m sure I don’t want to stay, sir. But how 
am I to get back?” 

**O, that’s your business. Mine. is to tell 
you to go,” said the Man in the Moon, taking 
a pinch of cheese-dust; ‘‘so I'll thank you to 
march. Be off, before that star stops shoot- 
ing!” 

‘* You’re a mean fellow. Is your family so 
large that you can’t take a body in for a day 
or so? Idon’t think you can have a great 
many strangers travelling this way. Don’t you 
keep a spare room for company?” 

“Thate company. I’m a bachelor, and I 
want all the room I have. I get up a jolly 
moonquake once a week, when everything is 
turned inside out, and upside down. Just you 
toddle off that hook of mine. I want it fora 
particular reason.” 

“So do I,” said Ned; 
stick on.” 

**Q, youdo—do you? Well, we’ll see about 
that,” said the man in the moon. 

Back he went through the door, which 
creaked like forty pairs of doctors’ boots, and 
shut it after him with such a bang that the 
moon gave a great skip, and Ned came within 
a hair of upsetting. The moment after it 
opened a very littie, and, looking round at 
him, Ned could see the angry red eyes of a 
Spitz dog, whose head was just out of the door. 
Slowly and cautiously he approached, his eyes 
glaring fiercer and redder. A low, mena- 
cing grow] swelled his throat; his long hair 
seemed to stand on end; his tail was stiffened 
with fury; and with one mad leap he was upon 
the hapless boy, biting, tearing, growling, with 
savage ferocity. WVainly did Ned try to protect 
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his face; it was soon bitten, gashed, and bleed- 
ing in a dozen places; when, as if one last 
horror was to overwhelm him utterly, a little 
kitten flew out of the door, and buried her 
cruel claws in his cheeks, scoring them down 
to his neck. 

With a scream of despair, Ned raised both 
arms and hands to defend himself against this 
new enemy, when he lost his balance, tipped 
over, and fell headlong into space. 

‘* Ha, ha, ha! Good by to you,” shouted the 
Man in the Moon, standing in his door. ‘I 
wish you a pleasant journey. Come again 
when you can’t stay so long.” 

‘* And if you should ever see your home, I 
don’t think you will throw many more shovels, 
tongs, and pokers at me,” barked the Spitz 
dog, who, strange to say, was the very one 
whom Ned had so tormented. 

‘*And wouldn’t you like to make believe 
again to cut off my tail?” mewed the little 
kitten. 

Ned had no time to answer these cheerful 
remarks, for he was going down, down, roll- 
ing over and over, and had given himself up 
for lost, when, what should fly past but a flock 
of geese, with the identical old gander at the 
head whose leg had been broken? 

‘¢ Why, Ned, is that you? Why, you seem 
to be falling!” 

“T should think I was!” gasped the boy. 
‘6O, save me, save me!” 

“Certainly; with pleasure. 
and I'll fly home with you.” 

Ned needed no other invitation. He seized 
the gander’s leg,—not the broken one, for 
that hung limp and helpless, — and away they 
went, till they were directly over the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

‘¢Q, my dear, dear gander,” said Ned, as po- 
lite as a dancing-master, ‘‘ O, do fly to land!” 

‘¢ Quite impossible,” said the cunning old 
bird. ‘‘ We are going south on a visit.” 

‘¢Q, who ever heard of geese going south? 
Do pity me, and take me home!” 

‘* Take you home!” sneered the old gander. 
‘*T’m going to take you to Florida, where you 
can live in the Everglades with the alligators, 
and make your fortune selling them little kit- 
tens and small dogs to eat.” 

At this moment a beautiful. ship, under full 
sail, came scudding before the wind; and Ned, 
almost frantic with grief and terror, cried 
out, — 

*©O, Mr. Gander! do, Mr. Gander, please 
drop me on board of that ship.” 

‘* We are not over it, Master Ned.” 

‘“‘We are, Mr. Gander.” 


Catch my leg, 
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‘* We ain’t, I tell you.” 

‘“‘I know better; we are. 
me down.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the gander, ‘‘see if you don’t 
go souse into the water.” And sure enough, 
the old bird, who knew very well what he was 


O, do just drop 


about, purposely flew a little on one side, and, 


dropped Ned plump down into the sea, crying 
out to him as he was falling, ‘‘You are the 
cruel boy who made me tumble off the bank 
and break my leg. And where you are going, 
and how you'll fare, I don’t know, and I don’t 
care.” 

Down, down, down sank the terrified boy, to 
the very bottom of the sea. A ‘great whale, 
who had been taking an after-dinner nap, 
opened his eyes and looked at him, and then 
gave him the benefit of such a prodigious 
spout, that Ned, who was quite wet enough 
before, now felt the water pushing the blood 
out of his veins till they were ready to burst. 
Then came a great roaring in his ears, in the 
midst of which a voice of thunder seemed to 
be saying, — 

** There, take that! I guess you won't set me 
down in a big tub of water again in a hurry! 
Get up, you little scamp, and come in to 
your tea!” 

And with that, Ned opened his eyes, and 
saw Mary, the servant-girl, standing over 
him. An empty pail was inherhand. It had 
been full of water the moment before, but she 
had dashed the whole of it straight into Ned’s 
face, who was lying under the old apple-tree, 
drenched to the skin, and gasping for breath. 

Mary had been sent out to call him to tea; 
and when she found that he was fas¢ asleep, 
she could not resist the chance to pay him off 
for giving her that cool and very damp seat in 
the wash-tub. No wonder he had dreamed 
that he fell in a pond, and then into the At- 
lantic Ocean. The exciting causes of the rest 
of his adventures, I think I shall leave my 
reader to find out. 

He walked slowly back to the house, hardly 
believing it to be true that he was indeed going 
to his home. He did not get into a passion 
with Mary, for the recollections of the strange 
things which he still thought must have really 
happened, were chasing each other wildly 
through his brain. He went quietly up to his 
room, changed his clothes, came down, and 
ate supper in a sort of bewitched silence, as if 
this that he was doing was imagination, and 
the other too horribly real. The little Spitz 
dog, who had made a rush to get under the 
sofa the instant he came in the room, could 
not believe his eyes or his ears when Ned 
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called him gently and kindly, holding out a 
piece of cake; and he was utterly bewildered 
when his old enemy not only let him take it 
quietly, but patted him on the head, and said, 
**Poor little fellow! if this is really home, 
and you will only forgive me, I will never 
throw anything at you again.” 

Then, when he followed his sister into the 
parlor, to her great surprise she was permitted 
to sit down without being upset; and Ned, 
coming up to her, put out his hand to smooth 
her hair; but she, not trusting him, jerked her 
head back, crying, — 

‘*Now, you leave my crimps alone, you 
horrid boy!” 

This familiar retort seemed to break the 
spell. With great tears in his eyes, and a 
voice husky with feeling, Ned said, — 

**O, Alice, you don’t know where I have 
been! you don’t know what awful things have 
happened to me! If it really has been only 
adream! But no, it must be true.” 

He could not shake it off; and his sister lis- 
tened, wondering, absorbed, crying, as Ned 
recounted his terrible adventures, and then and 
there made a resolution that he would never do 
anything to cause such fearful things to be 
repeated. 

That night, when Ned went to bed, he knelt 
down and asked God to help him to. keep his 
resolution. Then, before he undressed him- 
self, he drew out of his pocket, with trembling 
hands, the poor little unfledged birds. They 
were quite dead, and the repentant boy shud- 
dered as he laid them softly down. 

And now, if this story don’t set, you boys, 
and perhaps one or two girls, thinking, and 
thinking to so much purpose that you will 
never, never, after this, be guilty of any of the 
cowardly and cruel acts that disgraced that 
‘* splendid fellow,” Master Ned Tracy, then I 
will give up writing stories, and take to plant- 
ing cabbagesinstead. A cabbage haa head, 
and so have you; but pray, let me believe that 
yours have brains, and that you mean to see 
for yourself the moral of this story, which is 
that ‘‘ something better,” that *‘ real fact,” of 
which I wrote on the first page. 


Senin en 


—— AFTER Hannibal had fled to King An- 
tiochus, during his banishment, upon an advan- 
tageous occasion, he advised the king to give 


his enemies battle. But when the king had 
sacrificed, he said the omens were not favora- 
ble. Hannibal replied sharply, “‘ You are for 
doing what the flesh of a beast, not the reason 
of a man, advises.” Be 
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GAMES OF THE ATHENIAN BOYS. 


BY PROFESSOR W. R. DIMMOCK, 
OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


id may be interesting to the boys who read 
this Magazine to learn that many of their 
games, which they suppose new, have been 
played in very similar ways for more than two 
thousand years. Just as their older brothers, 
when they leave orders for flowers to be sent 
at evening to fair ladies whom they wish to 
please, are doing what the young beaux in 
ancient Athens did, so are they, in ‘‘I Spy” 
and ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff,” playing games, per- 
haps not as ‘‘old as the hills,” but at any rate 
so old as to have been played round the mar- 
ket-place, and in the streets, and up on Mars 
Hill,in Athens, twenty-four hundredyearsago. 
Their baby brothers have their rattles, and, 
a little later, soft and gayly-colored balls. So 
did the Athenian babies. Grown a little old- 
er, these babies made dirt pies, built little 
houses, carved vessels out of blocks of wood, 
just as the children in our streets do to-day. 
You have made various things out of orange 
or lemon peel; the Athenian boys did some- 
thing very similar, for we learn in an old play 
that they cut frogs out of pomegranate rind, 
and made go-carts out of leather. 

A group of boys could have, in those days, 
been often seen in the streets spinning their 
tops, sometimes with a cord and oftener with 
a whip. They rolled hoop, too, and their 
hoops, like some that have recently come into 
use, were adorned with little bells, that jingled 
as they rolled. Iremember that in my boy- 
hood we were wont to urge on the hoop with 
an iron rod that was curved at the end, by 
pushing instead of striking it. Just so did 
the Athenian boys; and the rod was called a 
plectron. 

At the old Latin School, twenty years and 

more ago, one of our favorite games at recess, 
in the school-yard, was ‘‘leap-frog.” The 
boys in ancient Athens used to play it in ex- 
actly the same way, one leaping in succession 
over the backs of a number, and then taking 
his place at the head of the line, until all 
jumped over him. Another game that was 
common in Athens we played. Two parties 
of boys, taking hold of each other in turn from 
their respective leaders, tried to pull their op- 
ponents over to their goal. 
' The Greek boys played Hide and Seek, or 
I Spy, just as our boys do now. One shut his 
eyes while the rest went to hide; he sallied 
forth in search, and they tried to get to goal, 
watching their chance, before he did. 





Blind Man’s Buff was another favorite game, 
played just asin our time. Last Thanksgiv- 
ing I saw a variation of this in a merry party 
of children. All but the blind man hid, and 
he was obliged to grope round until he found 
them; but they could not change their places. 


| This game, too, was played in this same way 


in Athens. Still another variation was com- 
mon there, perhaps more common than now. 
The players struck the blind man, and if he 
guessed correctly who the striker was, the one 
discovered took his place. 

In my boyhood, in Boston, we had a game 
that I have not seen of late years; but it is, 
very likely, more common than it should be, 
as it is sometimes attended with danger from 
the carelessness of the players. We called it 
“Ducks.” On a base one player put a round 
stone, such as were formerly used in paving 
our city streets, and stood as near to it as he 
dared. The other players at goal had simi- 
lar stones, which they pitched to knock this 
off. They could not touch these stones after 
they were thrown, until the one on the base 
was knocked off. Then they picked up theirs, 
and ran for the goal. The base-tender was 
obliged to replace his stone on the base before 
he could tag the others. If he succeeded in 
tagging any one, the latter took his place at 
the base. The Athenian game was rather an 
improvement on this. One stone, or bowl, 
was set up at a certain distance, and aimed at. 
The one who missed was blindfolded and com- 
pelled tocarry the successful player on his back 
until he could go straight from the goal to the 
base. 

Some juvenile sports you would suppose 
might be the same in all ages, such as skip- 
ping stones or shells in the water, hopping on 
one foot to see who could hop the farthest, 
hopping on one foot and belaboring each oth- 
er with knotted handkerchiefs, or something 
equivalent. These the Athenian boys had, of 
course. 

There was one game the precise form of 
which we do not know; perhaps it was some- 
thing like a game of forfeits. It was, at any 
rate, called Kynetinda, from a word that means 
to kiss, and was played by both sexes. Boys 
and girls in Boston, perhaps, have nothing 
like it; but they can tell best. 

Then they had a game called Basilinda, in 
which the leader, as king or queen, could re- 
quire the others to do whatever he directed. 
Our game of forfeits seems something like it, 
and, perhaps, in another way, our game of 
‘Follow the Leader.” 

But all boys will want to hear about ball. 
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The boys in Athens played several games of 
ball; but I do not know that the “‘ great Ameri- 
can game” was anticipated by them. Still 
you will be glad to read that the Athenians 
held ball in great esteem, conferred upon one 
man, on account of his skill, the right of citi- 
zenship, and erected a statue in his honor. 
Every complete gymnasium had a room set 
apart for instruction and practice in ball-play- 
ing, and a special teacher gave lessons in it, 
paying attention to the grace, as well as skill, 
with which the game was played. 

In how many ways the Greeks played ball 
cannot with any more exactness be stated than 
can the number of games of a modern school- 
boy. Some, however, we find particularly 
mentioned. In one the ball was thrown up 
into the air, and all strove to catch it as it 
fell—a sport known well enough by all boys 
to-day. Then there was a game that corre- 
sponded to modern foot-ball, played by a large 
number, divided into two opposing parties. 
Another was “ pass-ball,” thrown from one 
to another, with, however, this peculiarity, 
that it was thrown to one who did not expect 
it, making feints at the others. In still anoth- 
er game, the ball was thrown into a crowd of 
players, each of whom strove to getit. The 


ball, too, was bounded upon the ground, and 


struck down by the palm of the hand, the num- 
ber of times being counted, and the greatest 
number of rebounds constituting the victor. 

Ball was played, too, as we should suspect, 
against a wall, as in Boston now, and the one 
who kept it up longest won, and was called 
king, and could require his opponent to per- 
form some task. 

There were a great many other games 
among the school-boys inAthens. ButI have 
tried to mention those most like the games 
now played, to show you that school-boys in 
different ages have been, after all, very much 
alike in their desires and sports. There are 
very many facts that might be told you, by 
which you would see that, in all the years be- 
fore you, the boys have been very much like 
yourselves at school and work, in fun and 
frolic. People do not change much, after all, 
and there are not so many new things under 
the sun as you have generally thought. 


—— DrEMARATUS, the Spartan, when he was 
in a certain assembly, and was asked if he 
held his tongue because he was a fool, or for 
want of words, replied, ‘‘A fool cannot hold 
his tongue.” J 
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BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


VII. — TURQUOISE, AMETHYST, TOUR- 
MALINE, AND GARNET. 


HE turquoise, or turkois, is a precious 
stone of opaque blue, brought from Per- 
sia, but called’ Turkeystone by the people of 
the middle age—not middle-aged people. 
Of the two kinds one is the turquoise of the old 
rock, or calaite, found ‘in reniform masses 
with a botryoidal surface,” which exclusively 
English readers are informed are lumps shaped 
like a kidney, with a surface like a bunch of 
grapes. This style is composed of the phos- 
phate of alumina, colored with a little oxide 
of copper, which gives that peculiar bluish- 
green so much esteemed in the polished gem. 
The other kind is the turquoise of the new 
rock, called also bony turquoise, or odonto- 
lite, the petrified teeth of mammifers, buried 
long since, and colored blue-green by copper. 
This is less hard and less valuable as a gem, 
but curious as a fossil. Art has imitated the 
turquoise to perfection, and Nature might as 
well quit the manufacture, at which she is so 
slow. 

The amethyst is a name derived from the 
Greek amethystos, meaning to prevent drunk- 
enness, applied to the gem that bears it be- 
cause the ancients pretended that it had that 
precious quality. For this purpose, to give it 
a field for its operations, they carved in drink- 
ing-cups of amethyst the figures of Bacchus 
and Silenus, and then got intoxicated to 
verify the reputation of the gem, and spoil 
theirown. As suits such a use and fable, this 
stone belongs to the guartz family. It is col- 
ored by the oxide of manganese a beautiful 
purple-violet color, of an admirable tint and 
a splendid brilliancy. It takes a very high 
polish, and harmonizes well with gold and 
diamonds, and is much esteemed for necklaces, 
rings, ear-drops, and cameos. It was one of 
the twelve stones in the breastplate of the Jew- 
ish high priest, and bore the name of Issa- 
char—that ass between two burdens. For 
this reason, or because of its repute as a pre- 
ventive to intoxication, it is especially the gem 
of the high church bishops, is adopted to or- 
nament the pastoral ring, and bears the name 
of the ‘‘bishop’s stone.” Its color makes it 
a symbol of ecclesiastical dignity, and a char- 
acteristic sign of the scarlet woman. It was 
the twelfth stone in the walls of the New Je- 
rusalem, standing for the constellation Pisces, 
twelfth sign and last month of the old-fash- 
ioned year, February. 
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The most beautiful amethysts come from 
India, the Asturias, Brazil, and Siberia.- Some 
have been found in France, especially in the 
Upper Alps, and in Germany. They appear 
ustally among metal-bearing mountains, and 
always in connection with quartz and agate. 
They occur in hexahedral crystals terminating 
in corresponding pyramids; they are. also 
found fragmentary, in rolled and worn peb- 
bles of imperfect crystallization. The orien- 
tal amethyst is a_violet-blue, transparent, 
crystallized corundum, ranking not far. be- 
hind the diamond for hardness and beauty. 

Tourmaline, called also Ceylon loadstone, 
electric schorl, or aphrizite, is a precious stone 
composed of alumina, silica, and oxide of iron, 
with a variable quantity of boric oxide, potassa, 
and magnesia., As too many ingredients, like 
too many cooks, are apt to spoil the broth, tour- 
maline, as a gem, is not very valuable, though 
it is one of the oldest known of minerals. There 
are many varieties, of which the most common 
is black. . There are red tourmalines, called ru- 
bellites, and blue, called indicolites, and green, 
known as Brazilemeralds. The crystallization 
of the tourmaline is in three-sided prisms, with 
convex faccts, or in six-sided prisms, each ter- 
minating in a characteristic. pyramid. 

But what is especially, noticeable in this 


stone is its electric property, which is excited 


to a high degree by heat, and its power to po- 
larize light. The two extremities of the tour- 
maline crystal have opposite electric conditions, 
the one being positive, the other negative. 
Two plates of tourmaline cut parallel to their 
axes, and crossed at right angles, produce an 
obscuration of light at the point of crossing. 
This property makes the tourmaline useful to 
naturalists in studying the phenomenon of 
double refraction in crystals. 

The perfect garnet is a dodecahedron, which 
is nothing so terrible as might seem, being 
simply a twelve-sided crystal, composed chiefly 
of silica and alumina, moreor less mixed up with 
lime, manganese, magnesia, and iron rust, 
which lastis a great.colorist of jewels, and gives 
the fire-red to the. garnet. Besides those of a 
splendid vermilion tint, there are garnets of 
wild-poppy color, orange-shaded, greenish, yel- 
lowish, and brown-black. Those of a brown- 
ish blood-red appear like burning coals on 
exposure to sunlight. The violet-tinted gar- 
net is considered the most valuable and per- 
fect. The garnets of Bohemia are, like most 
Bohemians, of a deep wine-red, and are es- 
sentially fire-proof, as both sorts can get very 
hot without loss of color. 

Jewellers set the garnet with a silver leaf 
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behind it, to give it vivacity, as nothing is 
better than silver to make things lively, unless 
it be gold. The deep fire-red garnet is prob- 
ably the carbuncle of the ancients, which was 
reputed to be quite equal to a lantern for its 
luminosity in the dark. It has nearly got over 
that habit, as much that the ancients thought 
bright has done. 

Garnet occurs commonly in gneiss and mica 
slate, and isa nice mineral, whichever it comes 
from. Beautiful geodes of, garnet are found 


‘at Lake Superior, large, hollow pebbles, or 


nodules, internally bristling with blood-red 
crystals, which might puzzle a king, as_much 
as the apples in the dumpling, to tell how they 
got there. 

Melanite is a black garnet; colophonite is an 
emerald-green one. Allochroite, so ed 
from its changing color before the blowsMtne, 


is a fine-grained, massive garnet, of a dingy 
reddish-yellow. Grossular garnets are min- 
eral green. gooseberries, that might give a 
_colic to Papin’s Digester. 


Clusters of garnets set about a big carbun- 
cle, like the small eyes of spiders around the 


large one, are quite the rage for ladies’ pins. 


A PIEOE OF MEOHANISM.—A BIDDLE. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


HAVE a large box, two lids, two musical 
instruments, three established measures, 
and a great’ many things a carpenter cannot 


dowithout. I have always the means tocross 
a_river or brook, and two good fish, and many 
inferior fish; two lofty trees, fine flowers, what 
a painter holds in his hand, the resinous juice 
of trees, the fruit of an indigenous hedge- 
plant, a nice relish for supper, when cooked, 
two playful animals, and a great. number of 
smaller and less tame animals, two halls or 


places of worship, weapons of warfare, a num- 


ber of weather-cocks, two cooking utensils, 
the steps of a hotel, two students or scholars, 
lavish expenditure, and ten Spanish grandees 
to wait on me, accompanied by reserved forces. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE. 


This piece of mechanism is a human being; 
the different things he possesses are — a chest, 
two eyelids, drums (ear), hand, foot, and 
nail, nails, a bridge (of the nose), soles, 
mussels (muscles), palms, tulips, pallet, 
gums, hips, calves, hares (hairs), temples, 
arms, vanes (veins), (knee) pans, in(n)steps, 
pupils (of the eye), waste (waist), ten dons 
(tendons), and nerves. 
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THE WHISPERING PINE; 


oR, 
THE GRADUATES OF RADCLIFFE HALL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SQUIRE TRAFTON MAKES A HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS BY A STROKE OF THE PEN. 


HUS far James had received but very lit- 

tle enjoyment from his vacation. His 
father depressed in view of the approaching 
departure of William, his marriage at no dis- 
tant day, and short of money, there was little 
pleasure for James. Hard upon this occurred 
the catastrophe of the gold mine. But now 
all these dire troubles and causes of discom- 
fort were as though they had never been. 
Peace reigned, money was plenty, and James 
looked forward to brighter days. Alas! alas! 
these fond anticipations were not to be real- 
ized. 

Notwithstanding the squire’s ungracious re- 
ply to his wife, he did put the money (but 
slightly diminished by some necessary ex- 
penses) intothe bank. It had remained there, 


however, but a few days, — the squire’s fingers 


itching all the time to make some use of it, 
although unable to determine in what direc- 
tion, — when a gentleman of very elegant ap- 
pearance, and dressed with much taste, was 
ushered into the squire’s parlor by Thomas, 
the servant, introducing himself as Mr. Ed- 
ward Sprague, and trusting he had the pleas- 
ure of addressing Squire Trafton, the distin- 
guished proprietor of Oakwood. 

Notwithstanding his recent experience, the 
squire was enchanted with the appearance and 
address of the stranger, and more especially 
with the compliment to himself, begged him 
to be seated, and was quite ready to credit any- 
thing he might say. 

Mr. Sprague, after — in very choice lan- 
guage, and in a manner that appealed very 
strongly to the vanity of the squire —expati- 
ating upon the beauty of Oakwood and the 
taste displayed in the laying out of the grounds, 
seemed rather inclined to listen to the squire 
than to converse himself, manifesting a mod- 
esty of deportment that made a very agreea- 
ble impression upon his entertainer. It was 
not only without the least appearance of eager- 
ness, but, as it were, by chance, and rather in 
reply to direct questions from the squire, that 
he at length gradually unfolded his business, 
when it appeared that he was interested in 
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lands contained in a certain tract known as 
the ‘‘ million acres,” or the “Bingham Pur- 
chase;” that he had bought lands in Ohio, 
thought of remaining there, and had conclud- 
ed to dispose of most of his eastern lands, 
having, indeed, already sold the least eligible 
lots, and would, for the sake of a quick sale, dis- 
pose of the remainder at mere nominal prices; 
that he was passing through the place, and 
knowing Squire Trafton by reputation to be a 
gentleman of large property, and interested in 
lands, he had called, and trusted it would not 
be considered an intrusion. 

The squire assured him it would not, and 
entreated him to be more particular. Mr. 
Sprague then spoke particularly of a township 
that abutted upon a stream, affording extraor- 
dinary facilities for getting off the timber; 
stated that it could be sold at high prices in 
small lots for farms; still, for the sake of dis- 
posing of it at once, he would make a large 
discount, and sell it, to any one who would 
take it off his hands at once, for seventy-five 
cents per acre. He then produced plans of the 
lots, in which mill-sites made a conspicuous 
figure, and numerous lots were marked ‘“ very 
heavy timber,” others, ‘‘excellent plough-land.” 
He then took his leave, saying he was on his 
way to Boston, and would leave the matter for 
the consideration of the squire till his return, 
when it must be decided. 

The squire was wont to resort to Uncle Jerry 
for advice in all important affairs; although, 
it must be confessed, he seldom acted in ac- 
cordance with it afterwards. He sought him 
in the present instance. 

‘¢ Square,” was the reply, “if it was con- 
sarnin’ land round here, my opinion might, 
praps, be of some sarvice to you; but in this 
ere matter I hain’t any grounds to go upon — 
no tools to work with. But, seein’ you want 
me to say somethin’, I'll say as much as this, 
that, if *twas me, I’d have nothin’ to do 
with it.” 

‘*Why do you say that you would have 
nothing to do with it, if you don’t know any- 
thing about it?” 

“«*Cause, square, I won’t go intoa thing that 
I know nothin’ about; buy land that I never 
see, upon the word of any man that comes 
along, if he does tell a good story, and has 
fine clothes.” 

‘‘But why should a gentleman, evidently a 
man of culture, wish to deceive?” 

‘¢ Fle wants to sell his land, and so hecracks 
itup. Praps he don’t call it decefvin’. Iknow 
a man, a fust-rate man in other things; about 
anything else I’d take his word as quick as 
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that of any man in our town; but in a horse 
trade he’ll lie like a witch, cheat your eye-teeth 
out. ButIs’pose he don’t call ¢ka¢ lyin’ or 
cheatin’. Then there’s another thing don’t 
look right to my mind.” 

‘* What is that?” 

‘*He told you — didn’t he — that his land 
would sell for a high price for farms, cut it up 
into small lots; but he would sell it very low, 
for the sake of sellin’ it all together?” 

‘Yes; that is what he said.” 

‘*Do you s’pose, if I had fifty lambs, and 
butchers offered me two dollars apiece for’em, 
one to time, or two to time, as they wanted 
’em, that I’d sell’em for one dollar to another, 
that offered to take ’em all off my hands, jest 
to git red of the trouble of drivin’ up the sheep 
and ketchin’ ’em?” 

‘* But he wants to go west.” 

‘With course he does. So David Larabee 
did till arter he sold his farm and stock for 
twice what they was wuth; and then he bought 
the Bailey place, and ain’t gone yet. ’Tainta 
low price, nuther, seventy-five cents an acre; 
an outrageous price for wild land; ten’s a 
plenty. The best of farmin’ land can be 


bought round in them parts for twenty-five 
and fifty cents.” 
‘*T thought you didn’t know anything about 


the value of land there.” 

‘* Wal, I don’t of my own sartin knowledge; 
but I know what stands to reason, and I’ve 
heern a good deal about this ‘ million acres.’ 
It’s an old affair, As long ago as when the 
state was sellin’ lands to pay the debt arter the 
war of independence, Gineral Knox bought 
this ‘million acres;’ but he didn’t keep it 
long. The story was, he found he was like to 
scorch his fingers, and sold it to a man by the 
name of Bingum (Bingham). It was said it 
broke Bingum, and he had to leave the coun- 
try to git red of his creditors. Then it went 
to heirs, and from one to another, was cut up, 
and Gineral King, of Bath, bought a part on’t; 
and they say it’s like to break him; and it’s 
been a runnin’ sore to everybody that’s had 
anything to do with it. I don’t know but this 
Mr. Sprague is the best man in the world, and 
I don’t pretend for to advise; but, if it was me, 
I'd have nothin’ to do with it.” 

The squire, as usual, acted in direct opposi- 
tion to the advice of Uncle Jeremiah, as he 
told his wife he considered it preposterous for 
aman to advise in'a matter with which, ac- 
cording to his own admission, he was unac- 
quainted. Sanguine of success, he told James 
he hag not the least doubt but he should re- 
pair all his former losses, and acquire a prince- 
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ly fortune. He therefore bought the whole 
township, paying down nearly all his money, 
and giving his notes, secured by a mortgage. 
Mr. Sprague persuaded him to give the mort- 
gage upon land lying around his homestead, 
instead of upon that just purchased, telling 
him it would be inconvenient to have.property 
that he would wish to be constantly selling 
portions of encumbered with a mortgage, and 
a great deal better to have it on that he would 
never want to part with. : 

Mrs. Trafton refused to sign the deed; -but 
Mr. Sprague made no objection to it on that 
account. 

‘‘James,” said the squire, complacently, 
smoothing his silken stockings, as they sat by 
the fire on the evening of the day the business 
was settled, — ‘‘ James, I had rather be with- 
out money than get it by fourpence-halfpen- 
nies, as Jerry Williams does, catching every 
egg as it drops warm from the hen, every 
pound of butter as it comes from the churn, 
and running to sell it. Brain work, my son, 
is more profitable, besides of far more enno- 
bling nature, than the drudgery of the hands. 
He will slave all next winter, be up early and 
late, in cold and snow, to make a few dollars; 
and your poor brother with him.” 

“Yes, father, — excuse the interruption, — 
while you will sit here in this comfortable 
room, people coming to buy land, and make a 
hundred dollars by a stroke of the pen.” 

‘True, my son,” replied the squire. “‘A 
worthy man is neighbor Williams, a very 
worthy man, and with a certain shrewdness 
in his way, but quite incapable of taking an 
extended view of things.” 

The squire had made arrangements with © 
Mr. Sprague, who was returning to that sec- 
tion to advertise the land to be sold in lots to 
suit purchasers. But, notwithstanding his 
sanguine expectations, as day after day passed 
and no applications were received from pur- 
chasers, he began to think it strange, and cher- 
ish some slight misgivings; and he made some 
inquiries that by no means tended to quiet his 
suspicions. Meanwhile, his notes, given for 
longer or shorter periods, were maturing, and 
the interest running up. 

The squire felt quite ashamed again to con- 
sult Uncle Jerry, after so flatly disregarding 
his opinion. He rode by there several times 
in hopes he might fall in with him, and the 
subject come up in the course of conversation ; 
but Uncle Jerry was at work in the woods; till 
at length, becoming more and more uneasy as 
time passed on, he summoned courage, went 
down there of an evening, and met with a 
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most cordial reception, but found no oppor- 
tunity of introducing the subject nearest his 
heart without attracting the attention of the 
* family. 

He finally requested Uncle Jerry to accom- 
pany him part way home, told him of his ap- 
prehension, and that he thought of getting 
some competent person to explore the tract; 
and report to him of the quality of the soil 
and the amount of timber. 

‘* You oughter done that,” said Uncle Jerry, 
bluntly, ‘* afore you bought it: to do it now is 
« good deal like shuttin’ the stable door arter 
the hoss is stole.” 

‘*T see I have misjudged; but still, I should 
like to know the true state of things, and pre- 
pare to meet it as I may.” 

Now, although Uncle Jerry was ever ready 
to resent any disposition upon the part of the 
squire to domineer, he was of too noble a na- 
ture to exult over misfortune, and say, ‘“‘I told 
you so.” 

‘*T am sorry you feel so, square,” he said; 
‘*but praps it’s all right, arter all.” 

‘*Perhaps so. I came down to see if you 
couldn’t go for me. I'll recompense you well 
for your work; and I don’t know of a person 
in the world in whose judgment I should have 
such confidence.” 

‘* Much obleeged, square. But I’ve got this 
contract on my hands, and forfeit a round sum 
if I don’t fulfil it; have only boys to help me, 
and couldn’t possibly leave to go.” 

‘*T am sure I don’t know where to look for 
anybody.” 

They walked along together a few moments 
in silence, when all at once Uncle Jerry ex- 
claimed, — 

‘*T do, square. 


I know a man, jest the man 
you want; has been all his life in the woods, 
surveyin’ and lookin’ out timber, and that is 


-William Newbegin. He helped run the boun- 
dary between the States and Canada.” 

** Where does he live?” 

‘“‘Over in B., about ten mile from here. 
He knows all about that part of the Bingum 
lands, ’cause he’s been all along the river, and 
surveyed lands all round that of yourn, for 
King and others, and he kin tell all about it, 
without steppin’ out of his own door; so 
that'll do away with all the expense of sendin’ 
aman purpose. Take your hoss, square, ride 
over and see him.” 

‘* But I don’t know him.” 

‘* What of that? Don’t you member Polly 
Newbegin, that kept our summer skule so 
many year?” 

“Yea.” 
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‘¢ Wal, she’s his own sister.” 

** Wouldn’t you go and see him for me? I'll 
pay you well.” 

‘* Yes, I will, square. I'll git the teams and 
boys started in the mornin’, and then I'll go; 
but not for pay. I scorn to take pay for a 
neighborly kindness.” 

When Uncle Jerry returned the next after- 
noon, the squire said, as they met, — 

‘* Jerry, I see by your looks it is bad news 
you bring.” 

‘*It is so, square; and I’m sorry for it; but 
I found Mr. Newbegin. He was through that 
ere land and looked it over two years ago for 
old John Alden, of Gardiner, and then ag’in 
"bout six months ago, when he was goin’ fur- 
ther up the river, and says that there are some 
spots of good land, as there couldn’t help 
bein’ in so much: but the bigger part of it is 
miserable swamp or barren mountains. He 
says the map you see was made more’n ten 
year ago; and there was heavy timber on it 
then, but the pine’s been all culled out and 
carried off.” 

‘¢ What did he say about the mill sites?” 

‘‘He said there was plenty of mill-privi- 
leges, but there was nothin’ for mills to saw 
but konkus pines, hemlock, and spruce, that 
wasn’t wuth gittin’ to mill.” 

‘¢ What did he say about Mr. Sprague?” 

‘¢ That ere Sprague, he said, was a specula- 
tor, and would lie through a four-inch plank.” 

“Is Newbegin to be depended on?” 

‘‘Just as much as the sun in the heavens. 
I’ve known him, man and boy, this thirty year, 
and his father afore him. He’s a straightfor- 
rard man. So are all the Newbegins.” 

‘*But cannot I have some remedy by the 
law, if the land is so far from what he repre- 
sented it to be?” 

‘‘That’s what I said to Newbegin. He said 
if the land was warranted in the deed as hav- 
in’ so much pine timber on’t, and Sprague was 
a responsible party, then it might cost more’n 
*twould come to.” 

“ There was nothing mentioned in the deed . 
about the quality of land, or the quantity of 
timber. I took his word for that.” 

“I got dinner at Newbegins, and whilst I 
was there Square Magoun come in. He said 
he knew all ’bout Sprague; that he hadn’t 
principle nor property; said he'd heern, and 
b’lieved ’twas true, that he’d sold your notes 
and mortgage, and cleared out with the cash 
you paid him, and left his debts behind him.” 

James had been promised a new suit of 
clothes by his father, and several other things. 
He was also anticipating a more liberal al- 
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lowance of spending-money. But he re- 
turned to college without the clothes, with 
injunctions to be as economical as possible, 
and leaving his father in a condition of great 
irritation and despondency. 

No wonder, then, that he was depressed to 
such an extent that his classmates noticed it. 

Thus the squire, indeed, made a hundred 
dollars by a stroke of the pen, but it was made 
out of pocket. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE SOCI- 
ETIES. 


Morton had now entirely recovered from 
the effects of his accident; and, notwithstand- 
ing the intimation of Ferguson to Perk that 
the quiet of Radcliffe would be broken when- 
ever Morton finally obtained the use of his 
limbs, that happy event was not productive 
of any such results. On the other hand, the 
interest in study with the greater portion of 
the Radcliffers increased very much. They 
also began now to take a more prominent part 
in society matters. It would be difficult for 
students of Bowdoin at the present time 
(when their attention is directed to, and their 
efforts absorbed by, a multitude of different 
societies) to conceive of the interest excited 
by the debates and other exercises of the two 
literary and the theological societies, and of the 
sacrifices made to add to the number of vol- 
umes in their respective libraries. The rivalry 
between the literary societies was very great. 
Office in either was considered a test of abil- 
ity, not conferred without merit. Despite the 
veil of secrecy thrown over their proceedings, 
those who distinguished themselves in either 
were well known. Great enthusiasm was ex- 
cited by the debates, and the questions dis- 
cussed were of such a character as both to 
require and repay thought and research. The 
entire strength of the best minds in college 
was drawn out and enlisted in these and other 
exercises. The influence of these societies in 
cultivating a literary taste, facility of expres- 
sion, and extemporaneous speech, and the 
practical application of the knowledge they 
were daily acquiring, were very marked. Dis- 
tinction in debate was eagerly coveted, no 
effort spared in preparation, and boys were 
pitted against eaclr other who have since 
earned laurels in every department of thought 
and action. Fledgling poets and orators, who 
have since reflected honor upon the institution 
that trained them, tried their wings in the so- 
ciety paper. Dissertations and original dec- 
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lamations served to quicken and deveiop the 
capacities of those possessing no taste for the 
sharp rencontres of debate, while others, in- 
clined to disputations, but still not interested 
in the questions usually brought forward in 
the literary societies found themes suited to 
their tastes, that taxed their powers to the ut-. 
most in the theological society, now extinct, 
and its library incorporated with that of the 
college. The officers of the societies were 
chosen, the highest in rank from the senior 
class, ‘and so down to the sophomore. There 
were three editors of the paper, senior, junior, 
and sophomore. A good deal of interest 
was manifested in selecting them, as the pa- 
per contributed very materially to the interest 
of the meetings. The office was no sinecure, 
for in the event of failure of contributions, the 
editors, too proud to make their appearance 
empty-handed, were compelled to write the 
greater portion of the articles themselves. 

Radcliffe was well represented in these so- 
cieties, Richardson being second editor, Mor- 
ton on the literary committee, and Perk assist- 
ant librarian. As for Hill, he never attended 
the meetings of his society, except at election. 
He belonged, however, to a secret society 
called the Old Dominion, the meetings of 
which he never failed to attend. Indeed, they 
were frequently held in his room. 

An incident occurring at this time illus- 
trates the efforts some students were willing 
to make in order to obtain distinction in de- 
bate. Welch had the reputation of being one 
of the best debaters in the Peucinean, and 
was excessively proud of it. He likewise was 
possessed of a wonderful command of lan- 
guage, fertility of illustration, and quite anx- 
ious that this should be considered by his 
mates as the scintillations of genius, rather 
than the product of hard study. : 

Next to discussing the characters and abili- 
ties of their teachers, students delight to ex- 
patiate upon those of their fellows. Those 
are themes that never become stale. Morton, 
Rich, and Ferguson were discussing Welch. 
Morton contended that his efforts in debate 
were not altogether, or to any great extent, 
extemporaneous — not even the language; 
that they were not only premeditated, but 
carefully written out, and committed. 

‘*That can’t be, Mort,” said Rich. ‘ Only 
think how often he speaks, and how long, 
at times. It is not possible that he either 
could or would go through with all that 
drudgery.” 

“I tell you it is impossible for any college 
boy to make use of such language, and of il- 
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lustrations so pat and perfectly finished, on ! 


the spur of the moment.” 

‘*He talks just so,” replied Rich, ‘and in 
conversation always uses elegant language. 
I don’t believe he commits that to memory.” 

‘*T,” said Morton, ‘ believe that he is am- 
bitious enough to submit to all that labor in 
order to obtain the reputation of a ready 
speaker.” 

‘“*T,” said Ferguson, ‘‘ believe he’s ambi- 
tious enough to lie,—for I call it lying, — 
whether he writes out and commits his 
speeches, or not.” 

‘* What makes you say that, Ferg?” 

‘* Because, sometimes, when a lot of us are 
standing, chatting, at the corner of the col- 
lege, just before society meeting, he’ll come 
along, and say, ‘What is the question to- 
night?’ Some one will tell him; then he'll 
say, ‘That’s an interesting subject; I must 
look at it.” Off he will go to his room, come 
into the meeting a little late, after the prelim- 
inary exercises are through, and make a flam- 
ing speech, that, I'll be bound to say, he had 
been preparing ever since the last meeting, 
and asked what the question was to make us 
believe he had just thought of it. But I, for 
one, am not green enough to swallow all 
that.” 

*¢ There’s 


another thing,” said Morton, 
‘*that you, perhaps, have noticed; he always 
excels, and makes the greatest spread, when, 
at the opening of a debate, he has the affirma- 


tive. Then his arguments are to the point. 
He uses splendid language, apt and beautiful 
illustrations then. But whenever it is his 
turn to reply, there’s a great falling off. He 
flounders, hesitates, is confused, and some- 
times a great deal that he says is irrelevant, 
as though he had prepared his arguments be- 
forehand, to meet something he supposed his 
opponent would advance, and he had advanced 
something different. I guess you will both 
admit that he always does best in a disserta- 
tion or oration, where he has the whole field 
to himself.” 

‘““You are certainly right there, Mort,” 
said Rich, ‘‘ though I never thought of it be- 
fore. You must have watched him narrowly. 
Ferg, I expect Mort is jealous.” 

‘*No, I am not; but I believe in winning 
laurels fairly and manfully, not by any under- 
hand methods; and I am willing to appear 
what I really am.” 

‘*You have no motive to appear any other 
way,” said Ferg. 

‘*No more of your remarks, Mrs. Fisher.” 

It was not long after this conversation 
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when a very interesting question came up for 
debate in the Peucinean, and Welch was to 
open on the affirmative. 

** Now, Mort,” said Rich, ‘‘I mean to bear 
in mind what we were talking about the other 
day, and watch him.” 

‘¢ We’ll-watch him.” 

The day at length came, on the evening of 
which the debate was to come off. f 

When the class arrived at the door of the 
mathematical recitation room that morning, 
it was fast. The professor procured a ladder 
from the college cellar, put it into a window, 
and made the whole class enter in that way, 
bringing up the rear himself, preceded by 
Morton, who, turning to him, said, ‘*‘ He that 
entereth not by the door into the sheep-fold, 
but climbeth up some other way, the same is 
a thief and a robber.” 

This by no means tended tg allay the pro- 
fessor’s ill humor; and, to increase it still 
more, the blackboards were found to be cov- 
ered with lard. The enraged professor made 
them work out their propositions on the floor 
and the plaster of the room. Trafton picked 
up from the floor quite a quantity of manu- 
script, and brought it over to Radcliffe. 
There were thirty pages, entirely covered, and 
apparently well thumbed. 

‘‘Ought European nations to adopt a re- 
publican form of government?” shouted 
Trafton, reading the heading. 

‘* Why, that’s the subject of our debate, and 
Welch’s handwriting,” said Rich, looking 
over his shoulder. 

“It is what he is going to say to-night,” 
said Trafton. ‘‘He was down on his hands 
and knees, working out his proposition on the 
floor, and dropped it out of his pocket, I 
guess; for I saw a paper sticking out when he 
came out of prayers.” . 

‘*Don’t read it, Jim,” said Rich; “it is not 
honorable.” 

‘¢What shall I do with it, then?” 

‘¢ Go and give it to him, of course.” 

‘“‘What do you think now, Rich?” said 
Mort. ‘‘They say seeing is believing; but 
only think of the work put into.that affair.” 

‘*[ don’t admire the principle of the thing, 
showing off as an off-hand speaker and genius, 
when it is all cut and dried beforehand; but 
I’ve no doubt the work pays.” 

“‘T shouldn’t think it would pay. How 
much there must be there that will be of no 
use in debate. He don’t know what argu- 
ments Davis will bring forward, and of course 
cannot frame a reply to them beforehand. 
All that he has prepared in stating his own 
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argument, and laying out his work, will be 
appropriate; but that is a small part of that 
great pile of manuscript.” 

‘*There will be less irrelevant matter than 
you suppose,” replied Morton. ‘He will 
study both sides of the question thoroughly, 
imagine himself in the place of Davis, and 
probably hit upon most that he will adduce. 
All the knowledge acquired in reading up on 
the subject, all the quotations made from au- 
thors, will be so much knowledge made his 
own; and as to any matter that is not appro- 
priate, such as replies to arguments not ad- 
vanced, why, he has thought it all out, pen in 
hand, and that labor is not lost. I don’t sup- 
pose that youorI, when we enter upon practical 
life, will talk in Latin or Greek; perhaps have 
neither time nor inclination to keep up these 
studies; in ten years may not be able to read 
our own diplomas; perhaps make no use of 
all these hard mathematics; nothing beyond 
common arithmetic; yet the discipline of 
thought, and the culture they have given us, 
will be applicable in every exigency of life.” 

‘*T hope it is so,” replied Ferguson. ‘If I 
didn’t, you had better believe I wouldn’t study 
Calculus, for I abhor it, and the man who got 
it up, for getting it up; and then, so sure as 
there comes a hard proposition, a real stinger, 
he’ll say, ‘It is easy to see;’ ‘It is very evi- 
dent;’ ‘It will readily be perceived.’ Per- 
haps it is so to him.” 

Whatever may be thought of the method 
adopted by Welch to compass his end, the in- 
cident illustrates very clearly the intense in- 
terest felt at that period in the exercises of 
these societies, the emulations between rival 
debaters, and the toil cheerfully endured in 
preparation. 

Ferguson’s declaration that Mortor had no 
motive to use indirect methods in debate was 
something more than a mere compliment; for 
Morton and Welch were often opponents, and 
in the opinion of the Radcliffers, and, indeed, 
a majority of the society, Morton bore away 
the palm, nature having conferred upon him 
some qualities that gave him a peculiar ad- 
vantage on such occasions. In addition to a 
mind both acute and comprehensive, a mem- 
ory that rarely surrendered any fact or prin- 
ciple intrusted to its keeping, the power of 
association was so strong in him, that, when 
reflecting upon a subject, everything he had 
read, every casual remark he had ever heard 


in respect to the matter, or whatever he might | 
have thought about it, though it was months | 


or years ago, and had apparently been for- 
gotten, came up on the instant, ready for use. 
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He also possessed a natural command of lan- 
guage, that had been greatly increased by his 
love of classical studies. He could also think 
in words. He would steal off by himself into 
the woods, or walk the floor of his room, and, 
by this silent preparation, stamp every word 
that he intended to utter upon the tablet of 
his memory, till it would come as readily to 
his lips as though he had written and com- 
mitted it. This is a rare gift, and Morton 
knew it — knew very well that Welch did not 
possess it; which led him to suspect Welch, 
and say, ‘‘It is impossible for any college boy 
to make use of such language and illustra- 
tions on the spur of the moment.” It was an 
attribute of mind, the possession of which 
Morton confided to no one; and, indeed, the 
exercise of it by him to any great extent re- 
quired so much mental effort, concentration 
of thought, and was so exhausting, that he 
made use of it only on special occasions; and, 
then the other Radcliffers, who had either lis- 
tened to or heard about it, would quiz Rich 
for a week to find out whether Morton wrote 
out his speech, upon which Rich would assure 
them that he certainly didn’t write even so 
much as a skeleton. It will thus be perceived 
how gradually and naturally in the junior 
year, as minds mature, the studies draw 
harder upon the reflective faculties; students 
become more prominent in the concerns of 
the societies; the responsibilities of actual 
life loom up in the distance, and various mat- 
ters of interest occur to break up monotony. 
The freaks and follies of those who possess 
any mental stamina, or have received a home 
education worthy the name, and who have 
not fallen into habits of vice, either perish 
with the inclination and circumstances that 
gave them birth, or become so modified as to 
be harmless; while some, whose course has 
been vacillating or retrograde, and a few, — 
alas, how few! — even after entering upon the 
employments’ of life, and only by special aid 
obtained of God, rally and redeem the time. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JUNIOR PARTS. 


Tue time was now approaching when it 
was customary to assign the junior parts, al- 
ways a matter of interest to the students at 
large, as well as to those classes more spe- 
cially concerned. In October and May of each 
college year occurred the senior and junior 
exhibitions. As far as the senior class was 
concerned, this exercise was irrespective of 
rank, all the class performing, half in Octo- 
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ber, the remainder in May, with the exception 
of any who might have merited the disappro- 
bation of the faculty, or would not, by their 
appearance, add either to their own reputation 
or that of the college. The seniors delivered 
original addresses in English, upon any theme 
they chose save the salutatorian, whose address 
was in Latin, and was assigned by the faculty 
without reference to rank, except that it was 
given to that member of the class who wrote 
the best Latin, and sometimes, as has been 
(doubtless maliciously) asserted, to one who 
could write better Latin than English. 

The occasion was one of considerable pa- 
rade, the president of the college presiding, 
music by a band, and the public invited, while 
the whole body of students considered it their 
duty to make sure that the fair sex were nu- 
merously represented, and placed in positions 
to see and be seen. 

After the customary preliminaries, the exer- 
cises of the evening were commenced by the 
salutatorian, who addressed in a complimen- 
tary manner the president, faculty of the col- 
lege, and any military or civic dignitaries who 
might be seated on the stage, his classmates, 
and the students at large, finally, the audience, 
especially the ladies, assuming often, beneath 
the cover of a dead language, considerable 
latitude of expression; the audience, mean- 
while, listening to the unintelligible sounds, 
and watching the faces of the faculty and those 
supposed to apprehend, in order to laugh and 
applaud with them. 

These exhibitions, however, possess a pecu- 
liar interest to the junior class, and for the 
following very substantial reasons : — 

In respect to them it is a matter of rank; for 
while all, or nearly all, of the senior class par- 
ticipate, only the highest in rank are selected 
from the juniors. A junior part, therefore, 
given to the best scholars when half way 
through, both as a mark of approbation, and 
also as an incentive to continued effort, is a 
foreshadowing of the future. It says to every 
earnest, industrious boy, in language that he 
is at no loss to understand, Go on as you have 
begun, and you will graduate with honor. A 
junior part at exhibition is by no means an 
assurance of a high part at graduation, but 
only, as we have said, a foreshadowing. Its 
language is, thus far, and estimated by the 
rank you have maintained in the studies of 
the first two years, you are worthy of it; if in 
the new studies of the future you are able to 
sustain the same rank, it is yours. The old 
fable of the hare and the tortoise is, however, 
often realized in college. 
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Some who, very thoroughly fitted, have per- 
haps been over a good portion of the studies, 
and to whom a great part of them are a review, 
obtain junior parts, then form indolent hab- 
its, fall back, and are outstripped by some one 
poorly fitted, but possessed of more determi- 
nation and industry. Others, gifted with re- 
tentive memories, and well drilled, make ex- 
cellent progress in the studies of the two first 
years, but are quite unable to grapple with 
those of the remaining portions of the course. 

The exhibition thus becomes a matter of 
great interest to the junior class, and, as the 
time approaches, a subject of frequent discus- 
sions. A wave of excited feeling runs through 
the class, like the undulations upon the face 
of ocean, betokening the approaching tem- ° 
pest. 

The fraternity, with the exception of Hill, 
were together in Perk’s room, when the sub- 
ject was introduced by Perk, who exclaimed, — 

‘“‘ They say the junior parts are to be given 
out soon. I know who won’t get one; that’s 
old Perk; ’cause why? he loves variety, ain’t a 
good boy, and won’t leave the eel on thé 
hook;” and Perk put his handkerchief to his 
eyes. 

‘‘ Variety,” said Mort, ‘‘ is the spice of life; 
and not only the spice, but the eggs and 
sugar.” ; 

*“*T know another that won’t,” said Hath 
way, ‘‘and that’s me, myself.” 

“‘T two more,” said Savage; ‘‘ me and Hill. 
But I know who will.” 

*“* Who?” asked Trafton. 

‘Mort and Rich, Ferg and Gus Lowell. 
They ought, for they’ve worked for it.” 

On the other hand, the four above men- 
tioned disclaimed all expectation of the sort, 
expressing it as their opinion that Welch, Da- 
vis, Tucker, and several others, would obtain 
them then, or in the spring. 

“*T wouldn’t ave one,” said Savage; ‘* should 
consider it rank injustice, feel very much hurt, 
and should protest, with tears in my eyes, if 
they attempted to force one upon me.” 

Morton, for a boy, was a shrewd judge of ‘ 
human nature, and felt that this bravado cov- / 
ered a wounded spirit. He liked Perk right 
well, and saw that, although he could not have 
cherished any expectations of a part, yet the 
conversation, and the approach of the period 
when they were to be distributed, caused him to 
lqok back with regret upon wasted energies 
and lost opportunities. As they walked down 
stairs together, afterwards, he said, — 

‘Perk, you may get a part next May; there’s 
a good deal of time between now and then; 
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besides, you have been picking up some time, 
and:so far, this term, no one has recited better 
than. yourself.” 

‘*T expect, Mort, the rank is made up for the 
junior parts at the end of the sophomore year, 
and that. nothing accomplished during this 
year tells on that half.. I hope, though, you 
don’t think I feel sore because I don’t expect a 
junior part, or that what little effort I have 
made for the last few months was because I 
hoped to get one.” 

‘© No, Perk; I.don’t think that ought to be 
the motive with any one. I think we ought to 
desire to make the most.of what is given us, 
mental, moral, and physical, and let all those 
other matters take care of themselves.” 

‘¢That is just what you have done, Mort, 
all along, and what Z haven’t. I now begin, 
as the sand is half run out of the glass, to 
want to save what remains.” 

‘* Well, Perk, if half the z¢me is gone, the 
whole of you is left, and there is more time, 
and the best part of the college course, to 
come; if, as you say, — and it looks probable, 
—no effort you can now make will tell to- 
wards a junior part, it will most effectually 
upon a part at commencement; and, what is 
more, the studies of the two next years are 
those that will bring out all a boy has in him. 


_Ptick to it, old comrade; don’t be discouraged. 


I couldn’t bear to see you fall back now.” 

**IT won’t, Mort. I'd do more to gratify you, 
and win your love and respect, than for all the 
junior parts and college honors in Christen- 
dom; and I believe Ed Savage feels just so. 
But there’s one thing, Mort, I can’t under- 
stand. You've got up all the scrapes, had just 
as much fun as I; have been in all that I have, 
but two or three, and been top of the heap in 
study.” 

‘* Because I always got the lesson; that was 
the thing must be done; the other was a mat- 
ter of convenience. Then it always took you 
longer to go round and talk about a scrape af- 
terwards than it did to doit. Then you could 
not, for the life of you, say, Busy. Ifa loafer 
knocked at your door, you must let him in.” 

When the parts were given out, Trafton was 
very much surprised that he was passed by, 
though Lowell and Ferguson obtained one, 
especially as he had informed a young lady 
whom he had invited to attend whenever the 


exhibition took place, that he should certainly | 


have a part. 

Week after week matters went on in the 
mgst satisfactory manner. Perk, Savage, and 
Hathaway were present at every college exer- 
cise, and exerted themselves to the utmost, 
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while the faculty. were both astonished and 
gratified by a change so decided. 

Morton was, at every leisure moment, pre- 
paring for a great debate that was to come off 
the last of the term; Rich was writing an ar- 
ticle for the paper; Trafton, who was a good 
mathematician (for we surely ought to give 
him his due), was making a book in which 
all the mathematical propositions of the soph- 
omore and junior year, thus far, were set 
down, entirely worked out. As Trafton’s fa- 
ther had limited his allowance of pocket 
money very much, he was preparing this book, 
not doubting but he should be able to dispose 
of it at a round price. 

Never was Radcliffe, since it had been Rad- 
cliffe, so quiet. Never were its inmates so 
much engrossed with study, or eager for intel- 
lectual effort of all kinds. Would that this 
state of things might have continued to the last 
hour of the college course. It is with regret 
that we are compelled to record a new source 
of annoyance and discord. We have fre- 
quently had occasion to mention Hill, and 
rarely with commendation. When he entered 
college he was one of the most affectionate, 
attractive, sunny-tempered boys in the class, 
of most superior abilities, and was selected by 
the Radcliffers to form one of their circle. He, 
however, soon fell into intemperate habits, 
and became sadly changed, morbid,» morose, 
noisy, and at times extremely disagreeable. 
Latterly he had associated but little with the 
others, but chiefly with rowdy fellows from 
North College; yet, strange to say, he began 
to improve in recitations. 

Their carousals disturbed, in no slight de- 
gree, the other inmates of Radcliffe; and this 
term it was worse than ever. 

One evening they were all engaged in quiet 
study, when all at once there was a great up- 
roar in Hill’s room; college songs roared by 
half a dozen voices, and such hideous howls 
that study was out of the question. 

‘¢ This is too bad,” said Morton, after endur- 
ing ita few minutes. ‘‘There must and shall 
| be a stop put to this.” 

In a few moments Perk came to Morton’s 
room, then Lowell and Ferguson, till at length 
all were assembled. 

‘¢Go knock on his door, Mort,” said Perk, 
‘and tell him to shut up.” 

‘¢ Wait till a few moments after study hours, 
| and then I will.” 

They now perceived that rooming out had 
its drawbacks, for, had they been in college, 
the tutor would soon have put a stop to the 
noise. The uproar continuing, and even in- 
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MATHEMATICS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


creasing, Morton went to Hill’s door and 
knocked, but received no answer. He then 
shouted through the key-hole, — 

‘Less noise, there. It is past study hours, 
and we want to get our lessons.” 

He received a most insulting reply. 

*‘ Get your axe, Mort,” said Savage; ‘ let’s 
break the door in, pitch ’em out neck and 
heels. He has no right to bring a parcel of 
rowdies over here to disturb us.” 

‘*O, no, boys,” said Perk, ‘‘don’t do that, 
by any means; but let ’em alone; let ’em come 
again, then we'll be ready for ’em. If we don’t 
give ’em fits, and Hill, too, I won’t guess again.” 

‘‘That’s so, boys,” said Hathaway. ‘“ Perk’s 
got the right of it. Mort, now is the chance 
for you to display your genius.” 

Perk’s eyes began to danceinhishead. It was 
very evident that he, together with Savage and 
Hathaway, was anticipating arich time, by no 
means reluctant to right their own wrongs, 
and ripe and ready for any sort of violence. 

Our readers, knowing Morton’s proclivities, 
may well suppose that he was, in the abstract, 
nothing loath to give the intruders a lesson 
that would cause them to remember Radcliffe 
to the last day of their lives. But other con- 
siderations prevailed in his mind. Hill was 
not only a boy of extraordinary capacity, but, 
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when not under the influence of liquor, or re- 
covering from the effects of it,— which was 
now nearly all the time, — of kind heart, gen- 
erous nature, and would take the shoes off his 


feet to relieve any one in distress. Despite 
his faults, Morton liked him, and was all the 
one in the building that exerted the least influ- 
ence over him; and he often sought Morton’s 
company, and made a confidant of him, when 
stung with remorse after a debauch. - Morton 
was, therefore, on Hill’s account, exceedingly 
reluctant to proceed to extremities: There 
were other reasons equally cogent. Mort loved 
Perk dearly, and Perk was just beginning to 
be interested in study as he never had been 
before; so were Savage and Hathaway; but 
no one of them had as yet formed a habit of 
application, or begun to feel, to any great ex- 
tent, the stimulus born of success. He saw at 
once very clearly that to begin a course of re- 
prisals would be like dropping fire upon tow, 
destroy in Perk, Savage, and Hathaway the 
inclination for study, scatter all their good 
resolutions to the four winds, and fling them 
right back where they were before. 

Influenced by all these considerations, Mor- 
ton exerted himself as earnestly to prevent a 
scrape as he ever had in his life to set one on 
foot. And it was no trifling proof of the es- 
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timation in which he was held by his com- 
panions, that he was able to accomplish it. 
He persuaded the others to keep quiet, appoint 
a committee, who should embrace the first 
opportunity when Hill was sober to wait upon 
him and remonstrate kindly with him. This 
was done. The committee chosen consisted 
of Mort, Rich, and Ferguson. 

They found him sober, but so morbid and 
irritable that they could obtain no expression 
of regret for the past or promise of amend- 
ment in the future, and, upon the whole, felt 
themselves insulted. 

A week passed away quietly, and then the 
disturbance began again, and worse than ever. 
It was now evident that some more decided 
measures must be taken. 

‘“‘Inform the government,” said Trafton; 
‘* they’ll expel him for disorderly conduct and 
drunkenness; and he has been absent from 
prayers and recitations so much, that now he 
only hangs by the skin of his teeth.” 

**Inform the landlord,” said Lowell, ‘‘ and 
he'll turn him out.” 

‘*Inform!” shouted Perk. ‘‘Jim Trafton, 
you ought to be kicked to death by cripples 
for harboring such a thought. Sooner put 
him under the pump, or take a stick and flog 
him. Besides, it would be crying baby, and 
acknowledging that we cannot take care of 
ourselves. I’d take him down a peg or two 
very quick if it wasn’t for Mort. And, for the 
life of me, Mort, I don’t understand what you 
can see to like in a fellow who is only one re- 
move from a brute.” 

‘It's only the liquor has made him s0, 
Perk.” 

As many of our readers know, there was 


nothing so galling to Morton as the imputation |- 


of inability or cowardice. Tell him he either 
could not or durst not do a thing, and he was 
quite sure to attempt it. It was the weakest 
point of his character. Savage knew it, and 
determined to assail him in that most vulner- 
able quarter. 

**Mort,” he said, with a sneer, ‘‘ the fact is, 
you’re afraid of Hill and his clan. You are 
first rate for ¢alking, but when there’s anything 
to be done, you ain’t there.” 

The color sprang to Morton’s cheek and 
brow in a moment; he bit his lip, but stood 
the pressure, merely replying, though his voice 
quivered a little, — 

“If those are your real sentiments, Sav- 
age, you are welcome to entertain them.” 

‘¢ Take that back, Ed,” said Perk; ‘‘ take it 
right back. You know better than that; so do 
all of us.” 
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‘<T will take it back, for I do know better. : 
I’m sorry I said it, Mort. I don’t believe you 


are afraid of anybody or anything except 
a lie.” 

““ All right, Ed.” 

‘Study hours,” said Perk, and they sepa- 
rated, to meet and talk the matter over the next 
evening. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MORTON CLINGS TO HILL. 


WHEN they came together on the next even- 
ing, Morton made a most singular proposi- 
tion. It was this: that they should say no 
more to Hill, but take their books and what 
articles they needed for immediate use, go 
over to college, and leave the building to Hill 
and his set. 

‘* For good?” asked Savage. 

‘No; for a while. When he finds it out, it 
will work upon him as nothing else would, and 
bring him to his senses. He will trouble us 
no more, and perhaps reform altogether.” 

‘* Where can we bestow ourselves?” said 
Perk. 

‘“‘There are plenty of fellows who room 
alone in the south end of Maine Hall. I can 
arrange that. Davis says he will goin with 
Prince, and give up his room to Gus Lowell 
and Ferg. Ned Austin and Montgomery have 
two lounges; Rich and I will go in with 
them. I will provide for all hands.” 

‘It appears to me,” said Ferg, ‘that it is 
putting us to a vast inconvenience in order to 
try an experiment with a worthless fellow, 
who has always been an off ox and an annoy- 
ance. I don’t believe it will do one mite of 
good.” 

‘* He will be glad of it,” said Lowell, ‘ for 
then he will go and get a lot of fellows around 
him of his own kidney, and they can carouse 
and screech all they like, and nobody to dis- 
turb them. I don’t feel like turning myself 
out of my own room, and think my comfort 
and convenience should be consulted as well 
as his.” 

‘*That’s just what I think,” said Trafton; 
‘besides, where canI go? Over tocollege they 
will be doing all sorts of things to me.” 

‘‘Bradbury, of our class, said you might 
room with him, and he would help you in 
your lessons. You know he is a first-rate 
boy.” ¥ 

‘Yes; I like him, and should not be afraid 
of him.” 

**T think you go too far, Ferg,” said Morton, 
‘in saying that Hill has always been an off 
ox and an annoyance; for you all know that 
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till lately we Radcliffers have been just like 
a band of brothers—touch one, touch the 
whole.” 

‘* That’s so, Mort,” said Rich. 

‘‘T leave it to the company, if, during the 
two first terms, he was not as manly, gener- 
ous, and affectionate a boy as there was among 
us, and a splendid scholar.” 

‘* True, Mort,” said Perk; *‘ no onecan deny 
that.” 

‘We know, too, that his drinking habits 
were formed after he came here, not before; 
and I should not be surprised if a good share 
of that responsibility lay at the doors of Sav- 
age, Hathaway, and Perk; and if they had 
not left off, while he kept on, they would have 
been to-night where he is.” 

‘¢T may have spoken rather strongly,” said 
Ferguson; ‘‘ but at any rate he’s a worthless 
fellow now. I don’t believe Mort’s plan will 
do the least good; and we shall put ourselves 
to a great deal of inconvenience for nothing.” 

‘* Inconvenience! Who cares for inconven- 
ience?” said Savage. ‘‘I say, tryit. We never 
shall know till we do.” 

‘*T go in for.trying it,” said Hathaway. 

‘‘We eight boys,” said Morton, “ picked 
each other out from the whole class, and came 
off here by ourselves; and it seems to me that 
we are bound together by peculiar ties, and, 
in a manner, responsible for one another. 
That is the way I look at it; and I can’t see 
it in any other.” 

’ «So doI,” said Perk; “and it’s been a 
mighty good thing for me that you do look at 
it in that way.” 

“‘T think,” said Lowell, ‘“‘that a boy has 
enough to do in college to take care of himself. 
I know I always had. I say, let every tub 
stand on its own bottom.” 

‘‘ He didn’t have a great deal to take care 
of,” whispered Rich to Mort. 

‘‘ How mean that is!” whispered Savage to 
Hathaway. ‘‘I could kick him with a good 
will just for saying that. ‘ Maud ignara mali, 
miseris succurrere disco.’ It applies to you 
and me, Hath, for we have both been there. 
But there are none so hard-hearted as your 
real good boys.” 

** Gus,” said Morton, ‘‘ suppose Hill should 
be taken down to-morrow with a fever; would 
you refuse to do your part in taking care of 
him?” 

‘+ No.” 

‘* Well, now he has something worse than 
a fever. That appetite will take life, charac- 
ter, intellect, and make a clean sweep. Here 
are Perk, Savage, and Hathaway, Athenzans, 
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ready to go in for it, while you, a Radcliffer, 
his brother, a member of the same society, 
won’t inconvenience yourself or lift a finger 
to help him, but say, cut the rope, and let him 
sink — a boy of ten talents, and not eighteen 
years old!” 

‘*T'll go, Mort,” said Trafton. 

‘*T wouldn’t say so much, and wouldn’t feel 
as I do,” said Mort, his eyes moistening, ‘‘ if 
I didn’t know that if we shove him out, he is 
ruined.” 

‘*Let the faculty take care of him,” said 
Ferguson; ‘that is what they are for. It is 
a part of their duty.” 

‘“* Faculty!” shouted Savage. ‘‘I should 
think you were half cracked. When did they 
ever do anything for a fellow, except to pun- 
ish him after he’s done for? One is thinking 
about Greek roots, another plus and minus, 
and another whether ideas are innate or come 
through the senses, and still another of the 
Neptunian and Vulcanian theories; and boys 
right under their noses going to the devil, 
just as Hath and I were for most two years; 
and Perk wasn’t a great sight better. I tell 
you, if there’s anything to be done, we've got 
to do it ourselves.” 

‘*T don’t suppose the profs can. It would 
take all their time,” said Rich. ‘* Théy couldn’t 
do anything else, there are so many who need 
looking after. But I should think the prex 
might; he certainly has time enough, and 
not much to do, for it’s six horses and a driver, 
and the driver rides. And I always thought 
that was what he was for.” 

** Prex do it!” said‘Perk; ‘‘ He’s too far off. 
He never was a boy; or, if he was, it’s so long 
ago he's forgot all about it. Seems to me I 
see him way up on the top of Chimborazo, 
with a great long pole, and a hook in the end 
of it, reaching down to Hill. Hill would shut 
himself up as quick as a turtle will pull his 
head into his shell, or a razor-fish, down to 
Maquoit, go down into the mud when he hears 
anybody coming. Mort and Savage are right 
about it — we make the college as far as these 
matters are concerned. There’s not a fellow 
in college but cares more for the good opin- 
ion of his society or his set than of the fac- 
ulty; and if there’s any. chord left in Hill’s 
breast to touch, we can touch it.” , 

‘*Tt comes to this, then,” said Morton: *‘ shall 
we make an effort to save the boy we all loved 
right well once, and whom, I confess, I still 
love, or abandon the sinking ship, and look 
out for ourselves?” 

‘*No, no; none of that stuff,” said Hatha- 
way. ‘‘ Stick to her as long as she floats.” 
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‘* Study hours,” said Lowell, not sorry to 
postpone the discussion; ‘‘ there's the bell.” 

‘¢ Study hours or no study hours,” said Perk, 
‘*this matter’s got to be decided here, and 
now;” and jumping up, he locked the door, 
and put the key in his pocket. 

‘¢* Perhaps it is my lack of perception,” said 
Ferguson, ‘* but I fail to see how the method 
Morton proposes is to make any impression, 
when everything else has failed; and, accord- 
ing to Perk, liquor has killed the home feel- 
ings, and about cvery other.” 

‘*T feel confident it will,” said Morton; ‘and 
I believe I know him better than any one else, 
because I have always kept hold of him, and 
because I likehim. Don’t you think we know 
more about those we like?” 

** To be sure,” said Rich. 

‘* Here’s five of us,” said Savage; ‘‘ we'll do 
anything you want us to, Mort. And if it 
don’t amount to anything, we can shove him 
out anytime. If Ferg and Gus won’t go in 
for it, let them stay here. I say, put it to 
vote.” 


‘*There’s no need of putting it to vote. We 
shan’t stay here if the rest go,” said Lowell. 

‘*Then it’s settled,” said Perk. 
shall we go?” 

‘Directly after breakfast, when Hill is 


‘¢ When 


asleep,” said Morton; “for, judging by the 
noise in his room now, he won’t be about till 
noon.” 

For a day and night Hill did not notice the 
absence of his classmates; for, although they 
boarded together, he seldom took his meals 
with the others. But happening to wake the 
next morning while the bell was tolling for 
prayers, he heard no one go down stairs or 
move in the building. This excited his curi- 
osity. Going to Morton’s door, he knocked, 
and receiving no answer, wentin. The table 
was bare of books, and there was no fire on 
the hearth. He looked into the bed-room; 
the bed was not tumbled, and the wearing ap- 
parel was gone. He then visited every room 
in the building; they were all vacant. His 
first impulse was one of anger. 

‘*So they’ve cleared out,” he said to him- 
self. ‘*I’ve made it too hot for them. I 
shouldn’t have thought Mor¢ would have gone, 
though. Well, I’m glad of it; let ’em go. 
There are as good fellows in college as they 
are.” 

He drank a glass of liquor, and went to 
breakfast. It seemed likely to turn out as Gus 
Lowell had predicted it would. 

‘* Were the boys here to breakfast?” he in- 
quired of the landlady. 





‘* Yes, Mr. Hill. I always have my meals 
on the stroke of the bell, and I like to have 
folks here to eat them.” 

‘¢ Has Morton been to breakfast?” 

“Ves, sir.” . 

Hill took a walk, after his meal, to the river, 
in order that Mrs. Semicolon — who was by 
no means diffident about expressing her opin- 
ions in respect to any subject — might be out 
of the way. Although he had cut prayers 
that morning, — a'frequent practice of his, — 
he had not been drinking very freely the even- 
ing before, and was in full possession of his 
faculties; and during the time consumed in 
eating, and the walk afterwards, his opinions 
had changed considerably. 

‘“‘T don’t care so much about the rest of 
them,” he soliloquized; ‘but I wish I hadn’t 
said what I did to Mort when their committee 
came to wait on me. I believe he’s all the 
real friend I have in college. It was real 
mean. I never thought 4e’d give me up, do 
what I would. I shouldn’t have thought he 
would have laid itup. He must have known 
I was nervous, with a stunning headache.” 

Contrary to his expectations, Hill found Mrs. 
Semicolon sweeping the room. Knowing 
there was but one room to take care of, she 
came over later than usual, and was by no 
means in the best of humors; for, although 
she knew their absence was not intended to 
be permanent, she feared it might become so, 
and then her business would suffer. The Rad- 
cliffers, likewise, made her a good many pres- 
ents, and, with the exception of Hill and 
Trafton, were so neat and orderly in their hab- 
its that it was very little work to take care of 
their rooms. 

‘‘Nancy,” said he, ‘‘ what has become of the 
boys? Do you know?” 

‘* They’ve gone over to Maine Hall to room, 
Mr. Hill.” 

‘© What is that for?” 

‘“T asked Mr. Savage. He said you was 
half drunk all the time; had a set of black- 
guards round you, and they kept up such a 
cawhooping nobody could live (I shouldn’t 
think they could. I think it’s a disgrace to 
any civilized place), and so they were go- 
ing off.” 

‘* But they’ve not taken their furniture.” 

‘*Well, they’re going to. My husband’s 
going to carry it over.” 

This latter assertion Nancy made without 
authority, in very spite and in bitterness of 
heart, and added, ‘‘SorryamI. They are the 
finest set of young men I ever laid eyes on in 
all my born days.” Having thus delivered 
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herself, she shut the doorwith emphasis, and 
disappeared. 

This intelligence, to which Nancy’s com- 
mentary imparted a peculiar sting, afforded 
Hill abundant food for reflection, roused all 
the better qualities of his nature, and cut him 
to the heart. He felt that he had made him- 
self odious to those who once loved and had 
always treated him with the utmost kindness, 
but who at length, after remonstrating in vain 
against his outrageous and insulting conduct, 
had left him. Pouring out some liquor, he 
put it to his lips, but changing his mind on 
the instant, threw it into the fire. Just then 
there was a knock at the door. 

Busy,” he said, and they went away. 
‘*There’s two of them,” said he; ‘guess it is 
Pike and Atherton.” 

He had resolved on the instant that he would 
punish himself at any rate, and would neither 
drink nor have any of the old set in his room 
till he had made up his mind whether he 
would make any efforts for permanent amend- 
ment, or any overtures to the Radcliffers (for, 
notwithstanding Mrs. Semicolon’s intelligence, 
he did not believe they intended absolutely to 
have no more to do with him), or to give him- 


self up to the society of his boon companions.’ 


‘¢ There are Savage, Hathaway, and Perk,” 
he thought, ‘‘ were all faster than myself; and 
they have turned square round.” 

The result of these reflections was, that he 
went in to evening prayers, and afterwards 
walked down to supper with the rest — the first 
time he had met them since they left the 
hall. 

They received him just as usual, making 
not the most distant allusion to the past. As 
he walked beside Morton, he longed to make 
some overture, or express at least some re- 
gret for his conduct towards him; but his 
pride would not permit; the words stuck in 
his throat, and he kept hoping Morton would 
make the first advance. He did not, however; 
and when their paths diverged at the top of 
the hill, all bade him good evening, but no 
one invited him to accompany them to college. 
When he reached his room he sat down alone. 
The more he réflected upon it, the worse he 
felt. After pacing the floor a while, he said, — 

‘““T can’t stay here alone another night. I 
have a good mind to go over to Pike’s room 
and have a real spree, just todrown sorrow. I 
should have thought Mort might have dropped 
some hint, might have met me half way. Ill 
go and sce Edwards, then I’ll go over to col- 
lege, and I'll have one night of it. They 
have treated me scurvily.” 





There is not the least doubt but Hill would 
have put his designs in execution if a mere 
accident had not completely changed all his 
plans and purposes. 

Edwards was a classmate of Hill, a very 
close student, and of rare abilities, but in fee- 
ble health, poor, and without friends to aid 
him. He boarded himself in his own room, 
was poorly clothed, and, according to the gen- 
eral opinion of college, his fare was often 
scanty. Hill frequently invited Edwards to 
eat with him, and made him presents of books 
and money whenever he could prevail on him 
to accept them. ‘The other inmates of Rad- 
cliffe were not backward in the same good 
work, for Edwards was much beloved in his 
class. It, however, seemed a strange friend- 
ship that existed between him and Hill. Ed- 
wards was sincerely religious. Hill believed 
every doctrine contained in Scripture, though 
he often said, when reading, ‘‘Thunder! I 
don’t believe that!” was ever ready to enter 
the lists in defence of them, but paid no more 
attention to the practice of them than if he 
had been a Hottentot. Still, as we have be- 
fore observed, he would never retire without 
reading in the Bible, though apparently with- 
out the least reverence. 

It would be impossible to tell where the 
points of conthct lay between these most dis- 
similar characters; yet they were great friends, 
although it should be stated that their ac- 
quaintance commenced before Hill contracted 


‘intemperate habits. 


The moment Hill entered Edwards's room 
he seemed another person, and perfectly at 
home and happy in his new character. Ed- 
wards was the leader in the debates of the 
theological society. Hill never went there; 
but when at Edwards’s room he always went 
over with him the questions discussed at the 
last meeting. 

It is probable that, having been disappoint- 
ed in respect to getting into conversation with 
Morton, and, after all, not quite prepared to 
return to his old habits and companions, he 
meant to have a talk with Edwards about the 
Radcliffe affair. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MORTON’S EXPERIMENT, AND HOW IT CAME 
OUT. 


Morton was as much attached to Edwards 
as Hill, and when, at the commencement of 
the term, he received his money from Uncle 
Tim, reserved a portion as a present to Ed- 
wards, small, to be sure, in amount, but a 
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great deal in reality, for Morton pinched him- 
self to do it, knowing very well that Edwards 
— who was perfectly aware of the efforts he 
was making to get through college — would 
not receive money from him. He therefore 
went to a grocery store, where he knew Ed- 
wards obtained his supplies, and inquired if 
Edwards had a bill there. 

‘He had,” was the reply, ‘* but it was paid 
night before last by a friend of his.” 

‘6 Who paid it?” 

‘Tam not at liberty to tell, Mr. Morton.” 

‘*No matter; I can guess.” 

Foiled in this, he returned to his room, 
wrote a note, signed ‘“‘A Friend,” got Ned 
Austin to copy it, that he might not recognize 
the handwriting, put the money in it, and 
calling upon Edwards, managed to slip it be- 
tween the leaves of his Bible, quite sure that 
it would not remain there long undiscovered. 

‘“* Poor boy,” thought he, as he contemplated 
the pale features of his friend, to whom na- 
ture had been prodigal of intellectual gifts; 
‘*he can’t labor as I can, and has not an Un- 
cle Tim to pay him for work he never did.” 

Just as he had accomplished his purpose, 
Hill camein. Thus the two met, as it were, 
on neutral ground. Hill was so surprised 
and delighted to meet Morton, that he ex- 
. Claimed, — 

‘*T’m real glad to see you, Mort.” 

‘I’m real glad to see you, Otis.” And bya 
common impulse they shook hands. 

Edwards stared, for he knew they roomed in 
the same building and boarded at the same 
house, but was ignorant of the recent rupture. 

‘* Otis,” said Morton, as they came out, “‘ did 
you settle Edwards’s bill at Noah Hinkley’s 
store night before last?” 

‘*Yes. I knewhe had been sick a good deal 
this term, wanted to do something for him, 
and, asI always feel delicate about offering 
him money, thought of that way. But how 
came you to know it?” 

‘‘T went there to do the same thing. Hink- 
ley wouldn’t tell me who paid it; but I knew 
well enough who it was.” 

** Come, Mort, go over to Radcliffe with me.” 

Morton put his arm through Hill’s, and they 
walked along some time in silence, Finally 
Hill said, — 

‘*Tt seems, Mort, that I am to be ostra- 
cized.” 

‘* Not in anger, Otis, or willingly. We have 
tried to treat you as well as we knewhow. For 
the last year, and longer, you have become 
noisy and boisterous, insulting us almost daily. 
But we have borne it month after month, be- 





cause we knew it was the result of drinking, 
or the irritation that comes after it.” 

‘It is not very pleasant, Mort, to find your- 
self shunned, as though you were a mad dog 
or a leper, by the very fellows whom you most 
respected and loved, and who were your ear- 
liest friends; to have them coolly bury you, 
and then walk over your grave. Not a 
fellow asked me to go over to college with 
him to-night. They seemed to care no more 
about me than about one of the posts in the 
college fence.” 

‘They had no reason to suppose that you 
took any more interest in them. You know 
you have abandoned our society, and chosen 
other companions. We have no disposition 
to complain of this; a man has an undoubted 
right to select his own friends. But of late 
you have broken up our hours of study and 
disturbed our sleep, till we could endure it no 
more. Our remonstrances, made in the kind- 
est manner, were repelled with insults and 
oaths. We could not travel in your road, and 
you cannot justly complain that we withdrew 
and left you unmolested to pursue your own 
path with the friends whose society you pre- 
fer to ours.” 

To this statement, made in the coolest man- 
ner, without the least manifestation of resent- 
ment, Hill made no reply till they had entered 
his room, and sat down by the fire; then he 
said, — 

“It is not so, Mort,” — there was a slight 
tremor in his voice that went directly to Mor- 
ton’s heart, — ‘‘it is not so. I do care about 
my old friends, and I despise the fellows I 
associate with. I believe they like my wine, 
but care no more for me than for the: empty 
bottle; and that any one of them would put 
my neck in a noose, if by doing so he could 
slip his own out. But I always loved and re- 
spected you and the rest. I shouldn’t have 
thought you, Mort, would have come down on 
me in this ruthless fashion; dropped me right 
overboard, as I have seen a boy'drop a cat 
from a bridge, and then go off whistling.” 

‘¢T don’t think we did it in a ruthless man- 
ner. We remonstrated; you know the result. 
There were then several courses open to us. 
We might have thrust you out by main force; 
have complained to the landlord, and he would 
have done it; or to the college faculty, and they 
would have dealt with you. But, on the other 
hand, after enduring all we have, we, at great 
inconvenience to ourselves, pursued a course 
that I think had some appearance of good feel- 
ing in it.” 

‘* Mort, I’m shattered all to pieces. I have 
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drank, — O, you don’t know how much I have 
drank, — eaten little, and slept less. I have 
lived on liquor. It don’t operate on the oth- 
ers as it does on me. It fires my brain, kills 
my appetite, and makes me crazy mad. I 
thought you liked me once. Couldn’t you and 
the other boys overlook all that has happened, 
and come back again? [ll quit the liquor; 
that is, I'll not disturb them in any way, or 
get drunk. If you don’t, I see just how it will 
be; I shall go right on after the old sort; there 
will be no check, and it will soon make an 
endof me. If I had not met you as I did, I 
should have been drunk by this time, or well 
on the road to it.” 

‘© Yes, we’ll come back.” 

‘¢ When?” 

‘* Right after breakfast in the morning.” 

‘*T don’t feel as though I could stay here 
alone to-night. I’m afraid I shall go over to 
college, or they will come over here, and I 
shalldrink. Stay here to-night — won't you, 
Mort?” 

‘Well, I must go over, get my books, and 
tell Rich.” 

**T’ll go too.” ° 

** Come on.” 

The room was so dirty and in such disorder, 
smelt so strong of liquor and tobacco, that 
Morton was very reluctant to stay there, yet 
felt that he ought and must; but he set all 
the windows open before he left. When they 
reached Morton’s room, Perk was there, and 
Morton found an opportunity to tell Rich 
what had taken place, charging him to inform 
the rest before he went to bed, in order that 
they might be ready for a move, and meet Hill 
in a cordial manner at breakfast. 

Returning to Radcliffe, they sat down to get 
the morning lesson. Hill had been very ir- 
regular, and for the last month in a condition 
most unfavorable for application; yet, so 
great was the capacity of the boy, that, to the 
surprise of Morton, he mastered the lesson as 
readily as himself, although, while he turned 
the leaves, his hands shook as from the effect 
of palsy. He perceived that his companion 
noticed it, and placing his sallow, shrunken 
hand on the table beside his friend’s plump, 
well-developed fingers, through the skin of 
which the red blood seemed ready to start, 
said, — 

‘*Look at those bird’s claws. You must 
think me a miserable devil, Mort.” 

‘*T think you are in a miserable way now, 
Otis.” 

“‘T shall take a glass or two in the morning, 
Mort — must, or I couldn’t make figures on 





the blackboard, my hand shakes so; and I 
know he'll take me up, because I have been 
absent two mornings right off.” 

‘* What if he should take you up on the back 
lesson?” 

‘Then I should have to take a dead. I’ll war- 
rant he will, just because I’ve cut. Well, I'll 
get that.” 

And he did. 

‘Don’t fear that I'll trouble you,-Mort. I'll 
keep within bounds, and make the fellows who 
come here do the same. I shan’t go over to 
college; and I’m captain in my own room.” 

‘* Hill, do you think it is the noise you make, 
and the disturbance to the rest, that I am 
chiefly concerned about?” 

‘*Of course. That was the ground of com- 
plaint when you, Rich, and Ferg came to talk 
to me.” 

**Q, no; you are very much mistaken. I 
was on a committee then ; to-night I am sit- 
ting talking with the boy I always loved;” and 
taking both of Hill’s hands in his own, he 
said, ‘Otis, have you forgotten the first two 
terms of the freshman year, when you stood the 
highest of any one in our class, and you, Rich, 
and I used to walk together, and have such 


| good times; when your cheeks were not pale, 


and your eyes sunken, as they are now, with 
black circles under them, but flashing with 
life and happiness, and your very lips were 
red? Don’t you know you always wanted to 
walk in the middle, because, you said, you 
didn’t know which of us you loved best?” 

‘‘ Forget them? Not while my brain holds 
together. They were the happiest days of my 
life. I wish they could come back.” 

‘‘That is what I am concerned about, Otis; 
not the noise. I know as well as I know I 
am holding your hands in mine, that you 
are an unhappy boy; and I want to see you 
what you were then.” 

‘*You are a noble fellow, Mort; and if you 
will stick to me, and not get discouraged and 
give me up, I’ll see what I can do for myself.” 

Hill was naturally very neat in his personal 
habits, and rather precise; yet so entirely had 
his excesses changed him, that, as Morton told 
Rich, his room looked like a pig-sty; and as 
for the bed-clothes, Morton, not feeling dis- 
posed to commit himself to them, went to his 
own room, and getting a blanket and pillow, 
lay down on Hill’s lounge. 

The next morning Hill went in to prayers 
with Mort, then to recitation, was taken up on 
the back lesson, and, to the great surprise of 
the class, and probably of the prof, — who 
took it for granted that he would take a dead, 
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or say, Unprepared, — made a first-rate reci- 
tation. 

‘*There’s something left of Hill yet,” said 
Lowell to Morton, as they came out. 

‘*T guess you'll find there is. There’s enough 
of him to make half a dozen common fel- 
lows.” 

As soon as breakfast was over, the Radcliff- 
ers came flocking back; the old hall was alive 
again, and resounded with the tramp of feet, 
the merry’ laugh, snatches of college songs, 
and the notes of Morton’s flute. It was a gen- 
eral ovation; and even Nancy Semicolon plied 
her broom to the music of a ‘‘ pennyrial” 
hymn. 

That evening, as they came up from supper, 
Hill said, — 

‘Come, boys, goto my room.” . 

They accordingly went, and found that in 
the course of the day the room had been thor- 
oughly cleaned, books and furniture arranged, 
while Hill, dressed with his accustomed neat- 
ness, was as lively as a cricket on the hearth. 

There was no further disturbance in Rad- 
cliffe during this term or the spring term. 
Perk, Savage, and Hathaway maintained their 
standing, affording increasing evidence of 
ability from day to day. Morton and Rich- 
ardson obtained junior parts; Trafton, greatly 
to his surprise, as well as that of his father, 
did not. The squire wrote James that he 
could not understand why he should not have 
a junior part, as well as Morton or Richard- 
son, for he certainly wrote a great deal better 
hand than either of them. While James was 
sick of a fever, in his freshman year, they 
both wrote several letters to the squire in re- 
gard to his son’s health, and he thus became 
familiar with their chirography. 

Hill still continued to drink, and still kept 
on terms of intimacy with his dissolute com- 
panions; but he disturbed no one, sustained 
pleasant relations with all the Radcliffers, and 
continued his fondness for the society of Mor- 
ton and Edwards. He was seldom absent from 
prayers, scarcely ever from recitation, and held 
a high rank. Indeed, such was his capacity 
that the studies of the class seemed but rec- 
reation for him. There was, however, no rad- 
ical change in his habits, except in respect to 
punctuality and attention to study. Lowell 
and Ferguson said that he was liable at any 
moment to break down, become as rude and 
boisterous as ever, Or even worse, and would 
eventually, and averred that they could per- 
ceive a gradual approximation to it. 

On the other hand, Morton, Rich, Savage, 
Perk, and Hathaway either could not or would 
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not perceive any such tendency, contending 
that he would hold on where he was, and at 
length reform entirely, Morton citing, as a 
proof of it, that he never went over to college 
to have a time, as he used to. 

But the commencement of the summer term 
inaugurated a different state of things. There 
was occasionally some noise in Hill’s room, 
and the old morbid, snappish spirit cropped 
out at times. Morton began to feel anxious 
and apprehensive that Lowell and Ferguson 
might have judged rightly. The matter often 
came up for discussion between those most 
friendly to Hill. 

“Ts it not strange,” said Perk, ‘‘that we 
had so hard a fight of it to bring such sober, 
precise fellows as Lowell and Ferguson into 
our plan.to help Hill? Sometimes I’m half 
inclined to think they wouldn’t care much if 
he does fall back, for the sake of having their 
predictions come to pass.” 

‘* They are too good altogether,” said Rich. 
‘Their goodness consists in looking out for 
themselves, talking about self-denial, and-not 
yielding to temptations they never had.” 

“‘T tell you what we ought to have done,” 
said Savage. ‘‘ When Hathaway and I con- 
cluded to quit, we ought to have gone right to 
Otis, told him how we felt about it, put our 
arms round him, and taken him along with 
us. He had always been with us, and knew 
no other companions.” 

*¢ That is so,” said Hathaway; ‘ but we kind 
of left him, and then he made other friends. 
I wonder he didn’t fling that in your teeth, 
Mort, when you told him about his leaving 
our society; for we left him first, and didn’t 
try to get him with us.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Perk; ‘‘we were acting upon 
the very principle we condemn in Gus and 
Ferg, and thought we had enough to do to 
look out for ourselves.” 

‘‘We might,” said Morton, “‘ if we had ex- 
erted ourselves, have persuaded him to go with 
us into the woods, and that would have kept 
him from drinking in some measure, and given 
him more self-command.” 

‘You never could have made him hew tim- 
ber or cut wood, Mort,” said Perk; ‘‘ he’s too 
lazy.” 

‘“*No, Perk; but you might have made him 
love gunning, fishing, and roving round as 
well as you do; and that would have been 
a great deal better than stewing and drink- 
ing in his room till all the grit and pith 
were taken out of him, and he became, in the 
hands of these fellows, just like a junk of 
putty.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





POETS’ HOMES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


ROBERT SHELTON MACKENZIB, POET, 
EDITOR, AND NOVELIST. 
R. ROBERT SHELTON MACKENZIE 
was born in Drew’s Court, Limerick 
County, Ireland, June 21, 1811, and was edu- 
cated in Trinity College, Dublin. The doc- 
tor is fond of saying, with true Irish modesty, 
that it was appropriate the longest day in the 
year should be selected for the birth of the 
greatest man in it, and he therefore accepts 
his natal day with complacency. 

His father, who had been. an officer in the 
British army, had been rewarded by that gov- 
ernment with the position of postmaster at 
Fermoy, where the future learned annotator 
and voluminous author received his earlier 
education. Many anecdotes are preserved of 
young Robert's juvenile smartness, a few of 
which may be mentioned. When asked by his 
schoolmaster, — a severe old pedagogue, but 
not altogether insensible to the humorous, — 
‘* How many g’s there were in pig,” the doc- 
tor having spelt-‘that word in his exercise with 
an additional g, young Robert had an ink- 


ling of what had caused the inquiry; so, with: 


true mother wit, he said, ‘“‘ That altogether 
depends upon the size of the animal. I spell 
a small pig with one g, and a big one with 
two.” The schoolmaster forgave him. 

Upon another occasion, while on a visit to 
his grandmother in Cork, he was sitting one 
Sunday evening reading his favorite book, the 
New Testament. Suddenly raising his head, 
and looking his aged relative in the face, he 
said, with a solemnity. worthy of the occa- 
sion, — 

‘*Grandmamma, I don’t believe in Jack 
the Giant Killer, in Goody Twoshoes, nor yet 
in Jack and the Beanstalk, but I do believe 
in Jesus Christ.” 

In his youth he was distinguished for his 
personal prowess, and many stories are told 
in Limerick and Cork, by the oldest inhabit- 
ants, of his gallantry in the defence of beauty. 
Even in his elderly days he is full of fight; 
and his chastisement of an impertinent editor, 
who presumed upon his own youth and the 
doctor’s declining years, is still fresh in the 
public mind. 

At the age of thirteen he was apprenticed 
to a surgeon apothecary in Cork, with whom 
he remained three years, emerging from his 
tuition a finished performer on the pestle and 
mortar. Itis a remarkable proof of the innate 
love for music which is in the doctor’s soul, 
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that he can still perform Groves of Blarney, 
St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning, and Hail 
Columbia, with great effect, on that instrument 
for compounding drugs. 

With that strange inconsistency which too 
frequently accompanies genius, after passing 
his medical examination, he opened a school 
at Fermoy, at which he labored for nearly two 
years. Observing in a Cork paper one morn- 
ing an advertisement that there was an editor 
wanted for a paper in Staffordshire, he ‘an- 
swered it, and received the appointment. Tir- 
ing of the dulness of a provincial town, he 
threw himself into the maelstrom of London, 
where he became a biographical bandit, and 
made a living by taking the lives of eminent 
people for the Georgian Era. He also, 
abont this time, paid a lengthened visit to 
Liverpool, where he edited the Liverpool 
Journal. , 

In 1834 he-became English correspondent 
of the New York Star; and, until his departure 
from England for these shores, he devoted 
himself entirely to a literary life, earning the 
reputation of being a most painstaking and 
amusing author. 

In 1852 he came to New York, and wrote for 
several first-class journals. For three years 
he was literary editor of the New York Daily 
Times, then edited by Raymond, and raised 
the character of that paper by the impartiality 
and acumen of his critiques. 

In 1857 he was chosen by Colonel Forney 
to be the literary editor of the Philadelphia 
Press — a position he still retains. 

Immediately on his arrival in New York, in 
1852, his old friend, Major Noah, editor and 
proprietor of the Sunday Times, offered to 
make him the dramatic critic of his paper — 
a post which the doctor accepted. 

Although a little too English in their tone, 
they were of a far higher grade than the pub- 
lic were then accustomed to. 

In person the doctor is tall and portly, being 
about five feet ten inches in his stockings. I 
may as well add here, that is the traditional 
height of the ‘‘ divine Villiams,” which is the 
nearest approach to a Frenchman’s pronun- 
ciation of the name of the author of Hamlet, 
there being no W in the language of Voltaire 
and the demi-monde. His face is a perfect 
Jac-simile of Dean Swift, the famous dean of 
St. Patrick. He is entirely bald, the deficiency 
being concealed by a wig so artistically made 
that his own mother wouldn't know him, 
either in it or out of it. 

Many years ago, when he was going with a 
party of friends across the Brooklyn Ferry, to 
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dine with George Steers, the celebrated ship- 
builder, who was then superintending the Ni- 
agara, the doctor, who was standing on the 
deck of the ferry-boat with a party of his 
friends, saw a hat sailing in the air. The doc- 
tor's love of humor was aroused, and so he 
cried, as he pointed to the soaring object, — 

‘¢ There’s some poor devil’s hat blown off,” 
accompanying the remark with a good peal 
of laughter. Observing his companions also 
look at his head, and laugh, he instinctively 
placed his hand on his head, and cried, witha 
tragical cast of countenance very unlike his 
recent jubilant grin, ‘‘Good Heavens! why, 
it’s my hat! What shall I do?” 

A merry crowd gathered around the discon- 
solate and unbeavered doctor, who watched 
the gyrations of the flying castor as it slowly 
felt the force of gravity, and reposed on ‘the 
bosom of the East River. 

The doctor wrapped a handkerchief around 
his intellectual head, and was proceeding up 
the street, when a boy ran after us, crying, — 

‘Hullo, old chap! Here’s your tile; it is 
jist floated ashore.” 

The doctor handed the saviour of his hat a 
quarter in metal, — for there was silver in those 
days, — regained his felt, and felt what he re- 
gained. 

Although the doctor has not published many 
original works, finding it more profitable to 
compile the scattered remains of other au- 
thors than to gather himself up into books, he 
is a very voluminous writer, both as a maga- 
zinest and a journalist. 

His published works are, Lays of Palestine; 
Titian, an Art Novel; a Life of Guizot; Morn- 
ings at Mattock; and, within the last two 
years, a Life of Charles Dickens, and a Life 
of Walter Scott. He has also’edited the 
Noctes Ambrosianz, Maginn’s Miscellaneous 
Writings, Lady Morgan’s Miscellaneous 
Works, and the Speeches of Curran. 

Without possessing that divine spark called 
genius, the author of Titian is a brilliant and 
powerful writer, and tells a story with so much 
humorous exaggeration as almost to give it a 
new life. 

The doctor has been twice married — the 
first time about thirty years ago; and a sec- 
ond time, some thirteen years since, to a most 
amiable lady in Philadelphia, and who is her- 
self a very charming novelist. 

Dr. Mackenzie is a very genial and amusing 
companion, and can always keep the table, 
whether breakfast, dinner, or supper, in a 
roar. He is still in vigorous health, and takes 
as his motto, ‘‘ Nulla dies sine linea.” 
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JOHN FORSTER, BIOGRAPHER, JOUR- 
NALIST, &c. 


Tue first volume of Charles Dickens’s Life, 
which has simultaneously appeared in London 
and America, has caused so great a sensation, 
that I think a few personal facts about John 
Forster, the biographer, will be interesting to 
our readers. In addition to his numerous 
literary works, he is a noticeable man, having 
been the intimate friend and companion of 
such authors as Walter Savage Landor, Charles 
Dickens, Count D’Orsay, Tennyson, and 
Browning, saying nothing of such minor ce- 
lebrities as Macready, Marston, Horne, and 
others. It has been his fortune to present to 
the public the best biography of Landor; and, 
if he lives to complete his present task, he 
will give to the world the only reliable Life of 
Charles Dickens. Both these great authors 
bequeathed to him their manuscripts, with the 
injunction that he should prepare their memoirs. 
In addition to these biographical labors, he pre- 
sented, some twenty years ago, the very best 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith ever published. 

In the first part of Charles Dickens’s Life, 
just issued by Lippincotts, the dark veil which 
hung over the boyhood of the author of Pick- 
wick has been lifted, and some light let into 
a period of the family history which was so 
carefully concealed from all. Even Augustus 
Dickens, the youngest brother of Charles, and 
who died in Chicago about three years ago, 
was kept in ignorance of the cloud that hung 
over his parents’ condition when he was an 
infant. We may, perhaps, find, in the great 
author’s occasional hostility to his father in 
later years, a trace of justifiable retaliation for 
the sorrows which the “‘ old Dickens’s ” impru- 
dence had brought upon his wife and family; 
and Charles may have unconsciously visited 
upon his father’s head some portion of the 
misery and degradation he suffered till his 
fourteenth year, when a little brighter dawn 
appeared for the family of a shiftless man. 

Many will affect to blame Mr. Forster for 
his candor in exposing to the vulgar gaze the 
home-secrets of a penury-stricken family; but 
it was as necessary to the full understanding 
of Charles Dickens’s character, as was the un- 
veiling of the skeleton in the house of Charles 
Lamb to the vindication of one of the noblest 
men that ever breathed. When the world 
knew that the ‘‘ gentle Elia” had voluntarily 
resigned all the natural hopes and impulses 
of manhood, —a loving wife, playful and af- 
fectionate children, and the comforts of mar- 
ried life, to be the keeper of an insane sister, 
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who had murdered, in a fit of insanity, her 
own mother, —then the inconsistencies and 
occasional tippling of Lamb were not only 
forgiven, but were lost sight of behind that 
wonderful pillar of fraternal affection and 
self-denial which led the brilliant but melan- 
choly essayist through the desert of life. 

I repeat that there must have been a well- 
spring of principle in the bosom of Charles 
Dickens, to have kept green the oasis of his ter- 
rible boyhood, so graphically shadowed forth 
in his David Copperfield, and then so fear- 
fully depicted in those burning autobiograph- 
ical fragments now first given to the world by 
John Forster. 

With such a bitter experience on the thresh- 
old of life, it is to be wondered at that his 
morals were not more disturbed than they 
were. And when we remember how suddenly 
he rushed from the servitude of a newspaper 
hack and reporter to the full blaze of being 
the most popular author of the day, caressed, 
flattered, and praised to the echo, we must all 
confess that-_poor human nature has seldom 
had a more perilous trial. Cinderella from 
the ash barrel to the throne was not a more 
wonderful transformation than the blacking 
boy, at seven shillings a week, to the *‘ Boz” 
of Furnival’s Inn. 

Since John Forster has been authorized by 
the dead author to unshroud the past, I con- 
sider it no breach of confidence to relate a lit- 
tle anecdote which the recent work has made 
intelligible to me. 

When Charles Dickens went to the conti- 
nent, to economize and recover the arrears of 
work which his festive habits in Devonshire 
House had occasioned, he, without any pre- 
liminary explanation (and he had called upon 
me only three or four days before to bid me 
good by), had given his brother Augustus 
a letter, recommending that ‘‘ smail bit of the 
family blood,” as he termed him, to me, beg- 
ging I would take care of him till he came 
back, which would be in about sit months, 
adding that any money I might advance to 
him would be gratefully and promptly repaid. 
As I well knew Aupustus, I got him a position 
in a mercantile firm, and told him to make my 
house his home. My only brother (who then 
lived with me), being a clerk in the same house, 
and Augustus naturally became warm friends, 
both being of the same age. 

I mention this to show that he might make 
a confidant of me, even in matters of domes- 
tic privacy, without any breach of family 
pride. 

During Charles Dickens’s absence on the 
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continent, his father, John Dickens, the real 
original of Wilkins Micawber, had accepted a 
bill, to which he had signed his son’s name, 
‘per John Dickens.” The son paid it; but 
not knowing how far his father’s mania for 
giving promissory notes might have gone, he 
inserted an advertisement in the London 
Times, or Chronicle, —I forget which, —warn- 
ing all persons against negotiating bills signed 
in his name by his father. 

Not having had a father addicted to this un- 
pleasant habit, I felt that instinctive indigna- 
tion which every son who has had a kind and 
provident father must feel. 

I expressed to Augustus how sorry I was to 
read that notice. Dining with his brother 
Charles some days after, he told him what I 
had said. His brother replied, with quiet em- 
phasis, ‘‘ Teil him that it is only through God’s 
mercy that I escaped the gallows which my 
father had left me.” 

There is no question that John Forster’s 
Life will make the moral world more tolerant 
of the failings of Charles Dickens than it has 
hitherto been. 

In one respect he offers an example to all, 
more especially that large class which reads 
our Magazine, that it is possible to pass through 
the mud of common life, soiled by the necessi- 
ties of the inevitable hour, and yet to realize 
the imagery of Shakespeare, ‘‘ casting it off as 
water from a swan’s white wing.” 

This clever biographer was born at Newcas- 
tle, in 1809, and devoted himself to a literary 
profession at avery early age. For nearly 
eighteen years he was the literary editor of 
the London Examiner, the most reputable 
weekly newspaper of the time. On the retire- 
ment of Albany Fonblanque, he became the 
chief editor, and conducted it with great pru- 
dence and ability. He was also the editor of 
the Daily News in 1846 and 1847, on the re- 
tirement of Charles Dickens. In 1855 Mr. 
Forster was appointed Secretary to the Lunacy 
Commission, and in 1861 he was made a Com- 
missioner in Lunacy, a very responsible and 
honorable position. His principal works are, 
Lives of British Statesmen, five volumes, Bi- 
ographical and Historical Essays, and other 
historical works. His biographies of Gold- 
smith, Landor, and Dickens we have alluded 
to in another part of this sketch. 

In person John Forster is tall and very stout. 
He is somewhat reserved and pretentious in 
his manners, and an inveterate toady. The 
anecdotes of his flunkyism are enough to fill 
avolume. I shall therefore only give a few 
of these personal characteristics; for a man 
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can no more help being a toady than he can 
help being a tyrant or a bully, 

Among the many gods of John Forster’s 
idolatry were Count D’Orsay and W. H. 
Ainsworth, the famous author of Jack Shep- 
pard. These celebrities were very much alike, 
both being tall, inclined to more than moderate 
corpulence, with very genial, courtly manners, 
and both dressing in the extreme of fashion. 
If Count D’Orsay, who led the fashion, — for he 
really was the Beau Brummell of the present 
century, —had buttons about the size of asoup- 
plate, his next henchman, or imitator, had 
them reduced, out of respect to their great 
leader, to the .size of a. saucer, when John 
Forster would be sure to appear with buttons 
about.the size of a good-sized toadstool. 

Horne used to call them the three compari- 
sons, the positive, the comparative, and the 
superlative; but I forget whether he placed 
John Forster at the top or the bottom of the 
grammatical scale. 

Robert Browning, beyond all question the 
most orginal poet of the present age, one 
evening, when the conversation accidentally 
turned upon the comparative affection which 
John Forster had for Macready and Charles 
Dickens, said, in his eminently lucid manner, 
— when he is using his tongue, and not, his 
pen, ‘‘ The matter is clear; it is capable of 
demonstration. John Forster loves Macready 

* more than he does Charles Dickens. It .is, 
however, not easily seen by casual observers. 
My idea is this: for Dickens, John Forster 
would be roasted alive ataslowfire. For Wil- 
liam Charles Macready, he would be skinned 
first, roasted alive, and basted in his own fat.” 

As most of the company knew the three men, 
and knew the ‘“‘ fat of Forster,” this was con- 
sidered a very truthful definition. 

Upon Dickens’s return from America, in 
1842, he invited a few friends to dine with him 
in Devonshire Place. In his drawing-room 
he had some of the presents which .he had 
brought with him from America; among these 
was a wicker rocking-chair. Nobody thought 
of sitting in it till John Forster arrived; he, 
with the natural indolence of a large, fleshy 
person, saw its delusive comfort. With more 
force than agility he threw himself into it. No 
conjurer could have performed a greater work 
of magic. In an instant the majesty of grav- 


ity vindicated itself. The stalwart figure of 
John Forster disappeared, and, singular to say, 
nothing was visible of him but the “soles of 
his boots,” which suddenly evinced the deadly 
intent of ‘‘ walking upon the ceiling,” or cer- 
tainly “‘ of living in the air.” 
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It required several glasses of brandy and 
water—the favorite recipe of Dickens when 
any one was ill — to bring John Forster to his 
equilibrium. Since then he has had a gravi- 
torial horror of American chairs. 

About ten years ago he married the widow 
of Colburn, the well-known publisher. As 
she had a handsome fortune, they com- 
menced their married life with every prospect 
of happiness, which, I believe, has been re- 
alized. 





THE PLEASURES OF SLEEPING IN 
THE ADIRONDAOKS, 


AS EXPERIENCED BY ONE OF ‘OUR BOYS.” 
BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


T= and Fred on a.dry leaf. bed 
Lay down one summer night; 
Though damp the air, the stars were fair, 
And the silver moon shone bright. 


Their manly forms, secure from storms, 
Rolled in a rubber sheet; 

The ruddy light of their camp-fire bright 
Shone. round them at their feet. 


Sir Teddy’s nose upward arose — 
An irredeemable pug! 

Lo! o’er its tip, with gentle slip, 
There crawls a clammy slug. 


He doth not feel; Sleep hath its seal 
Upon his eyelids white, 

While o’er and o’er ‘a lengthened snore 
Disturbs the silent night. 


O’er his soft cheek a reptile sleek 
Doth.writhe with murmured hiss; 
But blessed hours! By all the powers! 

He dreams ’tis sister’s kiss! 


A tree-toad flops, with measured hops, 
Across.his forehead fair; : 
A swarm of ants their home-nest plants 

Amid his waving hair. 


From hanging leaves a spider weaves 
Her subtile ladder down, 

Spins from o’erhead a shaking web, 
Attached to Teddy’s crown. 


But now doth come, with awful hum, 
A mammoth mountain skeet! 
Sings round his head, and thinks Sir Ted 





A most delicious treat! 
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With booming whoop he makes a swoop, 
And lights on Teddy’s nose, 

Inserts his bill — a painful thrill 
Strikes Teddy to his toes. 


He sits upright, all pale with fright. 
‘* By George! a skeet!” he cries; 
His head he shakes, and half awakes, 

And rubs his sleepy eyes. 


On buzzing wings, with poisoned stings, 
Ten thousand now come round, 
Attack him here, attack him there; 
He rolls upon the ground. 


He tears his hair, he beats the air, 
He jumps with scream and shout. 

Fred wakes up now. ‘‘ Hey! what’s the row? 
What's all this din about?” 


*Tis scarcely said when o’er zs head 
The warrior hosts come round; 

Act well their parts; fling out their darts, 
And Fred, too, bites the ground. 


So now I fear we'll leave them here; 
Their fate I ‘*‘ dinna ken,” 

But thihk I’ve learned they do0¢2 returnea 
Much wiser, better men. 





THE RUNAWAY DOLL. 
A MECHANICAL STORY. 
BY CHARLES BARNARD. 
(WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


OBBY CLEARHED was the son of rich, 
but respectable, parents. His father 
lived in a small country town not far from 
New York. Bobby was considered an extra 
smart boy. He had mastered the three R’s, 
and knew a thing or two besides. His pet 
study was natural philosophy. In that branch 
he stood at the head of his class. He knew 
all about levers, wheels, and other mechan- 
ical contrivances. Folks said he had a tal- 
ent for mechanics. It was a proud day for 
his father when Bobby displayed in triumph 
his toy steamboat that went by clock-work. 
He had bought the works of an old clock 
for fifty cents, had bought a dismantled schoon- 
er, just fifteen inches long, for a quarter; had 
rigged a pair of paddle-wheels with sundry 
bits of wire and metal, and had named the 
steamer the Comet. Other boys might see 
their crafts overset on the stormy waves of Big- 
elow’s two-acre pond, or have them left in the 





middle in a dead calm; but the Comet rose su- 
perior to such trifles. She made the trip across 
the pond in just eight minutes and five seconds. 
With a fair wind she could do a second or two 
better. 

The steamer was an undoubted success; and, 
as a reward of merit, his father at once made 
him a present of a box of carpenter’s tools and 
a work-bench. He also fitted up a room in 
the barn for a work-shop. Such genius must 
be given every opportunity to expand. Who 
knows but a second Stephenson or Goodyear 
might arise to astonish the world? 

It was a proud day for Bobby Clearhed when 
the tools came and the shop was finished. He 
procured several second-hand boards from the 
wood-shed, lugged them into the shop, and re- 
solved to make something. 

What should it be? A rocking-chair for his 
sister? That would be a good thing, only 
she had one already. A tall chair for his 
baby brother? Then he remembered that his 
brother was too young to need one for a long 
time. A brave idea! A double-runner sied 
for coasting next winter. He at once got out 
his shiny new tools, and began to fix up a 


board for the seat. By the time he had sawed 


the end of the board off, to make it square, he 
was aware that it was July, and that if he made 
the double-runner it would be* months before 
he could use it. 

How would a go-cart do? Pretty fair, only 
he had no suitable wheels. No, he would not 
make a cart. He would make something 
new. He would invent something. He would 
think it over, and make some kind of a thing 
that would go alone —a self-moving machine 
which would make the fellows stare, and 
astonish the natives out of their boots. In- 
vent something! That was the proper thing 
for such a mechanical genius to do. 

He shut up his shop, and sitting down in 
his own room, gave himself uptothought. He 
thought, and thought, and thought, till his 
head began to swim. Night came. He ate 
his supper in silence, and returned to his 
heavy thinking. He lay awake half the night 
trying to invent something. The next day he 
kept up his terrible thinking. The only re- 
sult was, that he missed his lessons, in school, 
and had an unhappy time making them up in 
the afternoon. 

The following day was Sunday. He went 
to church all day. His mother commended 
him highly for his good conduct. The truth 
was, he could think first rate while the minis- 
ter was preaching. It was in church that the 
sublime idea of making a flying machine which 
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would take him to school ’cross lots came to 
him. He thought much of this thing, but 
finally concluded that he hadn’t just the right 
tools for such a bold flight in mechanics. 
Think as hard as he would, he could settle on 
nothing in particular. 

One day he was sent to New York on some 
errand for his mother. As he was walking 
Jown Broadway, he saw a crowd gathered 
round a window. His curiosity was excited, 
und he pushed through the throng to get a 
‘ook at the show. It was a toy shop, and in 
the window was a cleared place where a man 
was exhibiting a new toy. It was a miniature 
baby-carriage, that went by clock-work. Be- 
hind the little carriage was the figure of a girl 
pushing it along. She moved her wooden 
iegs just as a real live girl would, and pushed 
the carriage before her. 

.In a flash a most tremendous idea came to 
our Bobby. He must have that toy, and see 
how it was made. He entered the shop, and 
asked the price. Five dollars. No, he did 
not want one just now; he would call to-mor- 
row. Bobby went home in a high state of 
excitement. Without a doubt he had invented 
something now. 

**Yes,” said his mother, ‘‘ and forgotten my 
errand. To-morrow you must go to town and 


do what I told you.” 
To a mechanical genius, absorbed in a new 
idea, this intended punishment was a small 


affair. That night he had sold the Comet, at 
a fearful loss, for ten dollars. When he re- 
turned from New York he had a curious bun- 
dle, wrapped in paper, under his arm. He 
would not tell what it was; and, as he had 
attended to his mother’s wishes, he was not 
questioned about it. 

After supper he took a candle, and locked 
himself into his room. With his knife he 
ripped off the clothing of the walking doll, 
and proceeded to examine its internal ma- 
chinery. Without much difficulty he took the 
machine to pieces, and studied out its princi- 
ples of construction and action. He made a 
list of all the parts, numbered them, and even 
began to make enlarged drawings of them. 
He had now really got hold of a splendid idea, 
and meant to reproduce the machine life- 
size. If a small thing would work, a large 
one would, and he was the boy to astonish 
the world, and confer a lasting benefit upon 
humanity., 

The next day Bobby examined his resources. 
He had six dollars and ten cents on hand; 
and, O, there was his tin savings bank! He 
would burst it open, and with the contents 
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carry out his invention. A hot poker applied 
to the roof opened the safe, and gave him ten 
dollars in quarters and half dollars. After 
school he went to the blacksmith’s and puz- 
zled the poor man out of his wits telling him 
how to make two unheard-of pieces of iron- 
work. The man could make nothing of it; 
and Bobby sat up half the night drawing the 
outlines of the things he wished made. In 
the morning he bought a lock, and affixed it to 
the door of his shop. He did not mean that 
any of the fellows should get in, steal his in- 
vention, and have it patented before he could 
finish it. 

That week was asorry one for Bobby. It was 
the close of the summer term at school; more 
examinations and recitals than ever, and his 
new invention, as he called it, waiting to burst 
upon awaiting world. At last the dreadful 
week was over, and vacation came. He now 
devoted every moment to his shop. His fa- 
ther smiled approval, and his mother said she 
did hope he would not make himself sick by 
overwork and hurried meals. Hecould hardly 
afford time to sleep. He awoke with a start 
in the morning, tumbled, boy-fashion, into his 
clothes, and was in his beloved shop before 
breakfast. At night he burned a candle till 
past nine, which was certainly wrong. For- 
tunately for him, he had a good stock of health, 
and could stand the press of work he was un- 
der without harm. He never allowed any one 
to enter his shop. The window was nailed 
up, and newspapers pasted all over the glass. 
His sisters teased him, and his father wanted 
to see the machine, whatever it might be. The 


‘boys laughed at him; and once, dreadful to 


relate, Fred Carter nearly got into the shop. 
Bobby was so careless as to leave the door 
unlocked, and Fred, who was playing with 
Bobby’s brothers, was on the point of opening 
the door, when Bobby appeared. They had a 
little fight over it. Fred didn’t get in, and 
Bobby came within an inch of having a bloody 
nose. That is, he got a black eye. 

Suddenly the finances gave out; the sixteen 
dollars and ten cents had dwindled to one dol- 
lar; yet the machine was not done. He had 
bought a second-hand child’s carriage, that 
was built for twins; it had lost the front wheel, 
and the top was gone. It would hold him, 
and that was enough. He made a new wheel 
out of a board, and had it rigged with a mova- 
ble iron frame, so that he could turn it either 
way as he sat in the carriage. 

The money question was a serious one. He 
must have at least five dollars more, to get a 
great steel spring, or the machine was a fail- 
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ure. Not without a heavy sigh he shut up his 
shop, and looked about to get some money. 
He went to his father, and said that he wanted 
the money, and was willing to work for it. 
His father said he might have fifty cents a 
day for working with the men in the hay- 
fields. 

It took him two weary weeks to earn the 
money, as his severe work “in the shop had 
taken away his strength. 

At last he bought the spring in New York, 
and it came out by express that night. The 
express wagon drove into the yard, and with 
much difficulty the heavy piece of machinery 
was lifted out and placed in the barn. 

Now came the grand putting together of the 
works. Bobby went to work bright and early, 
for he had a long day’s work before him. The 
three-wheeled baby-wagon, and indescribable 
machinery, had been gathered piecemeal. 
Nothing now remained but to put each piece in 
place. All went well till about noon, when it 
came to setting the great steel spring in place. 
The dinner bell rang; he refused to answer 
it. He was too excited to eat. 

Alas, and alas! The machinery was so 
heavy he could not liftitinto place. He must 
have help; yes, and see his invention stolen 
by the helper! He pondered this matter for 
an hour, and then his sister rattled the shop 
door, and said that if he didn’t come to din- 
ner he must go without. Silently he went in, 
sat down, ate a little, and fell into a mighty 
thinking fit. 

Ah, a brave idea! Hire Pat, the laborer, 
to helphim. The man was strong and stupid; 
he would not steal the idea. Pat was found, 
and, for a quarter, induced to lend a helping- 
hand after six o’clock. As nothing could be 
done until then, Bobby procured a stout rope, 
and fastened it securely to the floor of the 
barn; then he sat down to contemplate his 
machine, and to decide how it should be ex- 
hibited before an admiring public. As it was 
not yet patented, it would not do to show it 
much at first. He would take it outon a little 
trial-trip just before dark the next evening; 
and then — and then — how the fellows would 
stare!. The engine would go dashing proud- 
ly up the street, whiz round the corners, 
and frighten the horses. Yes, it would do 
that. That would be serious. What could 
he do about it? He had read that the select- 
men had forbidden dummy engines on the 
horse railroads which led to the next town. 
Would they not forbid his machine from run- 
ning in the streets? 


Ah, a proud thought! He had read that 
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horses were never frightened at anything in 
the street if they could see what made it move. 
They wouldn’t wink if there was a donkey 
running in front of a dummy engine, as if 
dragging it. They couldn’t understand the 
engine, but the donkey was all right. He 
would rig up the machinery of the engine 
with an old coat, make a wooden head for it, 
and put one of his father’s old hats on top. 

At half past six Pat appeared. He did as 
he was told, and the machinery was mounted 
in its proper place. One more day’s work and 
the great invention was complete. He proud- 
ly announced his success at the dinner table, 
and invited the family to stand on the steps 
in the yard, and see the Excelsior start on her 
trial-trip. 

They had an early tea, and then Bobby pre- 
pared for the great event. The carriages were 
hauled out of the barn that the machine, now 
called the Excelsior, might be brought out of 
the shop, and start from the barn. 

In a tremor of delight, Bobby secured a slip- 
knot to the rope on the floor, put the great 
key, two feet long, into the hole in the coat, 
and began to wind the animal up. He hardly 
knew whether to call it a boy-carriage or an 
eight-day horse. It resembled a boy in a 
stove-pipe hat in the upper part, a baby-car- 
riage in front, and a walking-machine behind. 
Bobby turned the crank round once; the Ex- 
celsior clicked with that delightfully sharp and 
new sound that fresh and well-made machin- 
ery always has. Suddenly it gave a jerk, and 
started forward; the rope stretched, and Ex- 
celsior pulled up short. Hurrah! she was go- 
ing to work. Another turn of the key. Ex- 
erting all his strength, he went on winding 
the great clock. 

It was hard work, and in a moment he was 
obliged to stop; it required more strength than 
he could muster. The rope was now taut asa 
drum, and Excelsior seemed ready to burst out 
through the great door. Bobby sat down, 
panting for breath. Another brave idea; get 
a crowbar for a lever. The bar was quickly 
procured, and, by tremendous exertions, he 
did manage to turn the key in the clock-work. 
At last he gave it up; he could wind it up no 
further. The machine was not half wound up, 
and was tugging at its cable as if it longed 
to be free, that it might scour over the plain. 

Bobby decided to try the machine as it was. 
Accordingly he ran to the house, gave the sig- 
nal to the family, and, as they gathered on the 
steps, he rolled back the barn-door, and dis- 
played Excelsior before their astonished eyes. 

The girls laughed, but his father looked 
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proud and pleased, and his mother nervous. 
Seeing that Bobby was perfectly cool, she felt 
reassured. He was on the point of stepping 
aboard Excelsior, when he noticed that the 
gate of the yard was closed. He called to one 
of his brothers to open it. 

Two of them ran, opened it wide, and called 
to the boys in the street to come and see the 
show. 

‘* Clear the track!” cried our hero, proudly 
seating himself in the three-wheeled baby- 
carriage, and, waving his hand gracefully to 
his mother. 

‘Hurrah. for the Excelsior!” shouted his 
father. 

‘* Hurrah!” cried the boys. 
Bobby! Let her went!” 

“*She’s a coming! Clear the—” 

Our hero took the steering-rod affixed to 
the front wheel in his left hand, and with his 
right slipped the knot in the cable. 

In an instant Excelsior darted from the barn. 
Its iron legs made the gravel fly; and with a 
whiz it rushed up the drive-way and out the 
yard. Bobby intended to have lifted his cap 
to his mother as he started off; but the jerk 
knocked it off his head. The house and the 
people flashed past, and before he knew it he 
was at the gate. He had just time to steer 
Excelsior round the corner and head her up 
the street. 

It was about six o’clock, and the street was 
full of people. Bobby yelled with all his 
might, — 

‘* Clear the track, clear the track!” 

At a tremendous pace his machine rushed 
up the street. The people turned to see what 
was the matter. A horse coming down the 
street reared up, and turning round, ran down 
aside street. Three cows, going home, lashed 
their tails on high, and ran bellowing away. 
A great shouting and running of people be- 
hind him filled the air. In terror all fled be- 
fore him, and the street was cleared in an 
instant. Two women fainted on the sidewalk, 
and Excelsior ran over a hen and cut her head 
off. Bobby was in a fever of triumph and 
terror. Could hé steer his fiery team safely 
through the street? Luckily for him, every- 
body got out of the way, and the strange ma- 
chine had aclear road. The people thought 
Satan had arrived, and was running away with 
a baby-carriage, child and all. Did they not 
see his iron legs, and horrible white face under 
that old hat? . 

Onward rushed our hero in his triumphal 
car. Ina moment or two he had distanced 
the crowd.who followed him, and, leaving the 


*¢ Let her buzz, 
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town, came to the open country. Here wasa 
smooth road, and Bobby resolved to let her 
run to the next village, only a mile away. 

What a glorious triumph! This was hisown 
doings. Excelsior went spinning along over 
the ground at a terrible rate — at least twenty 
miles an hour. How much better than a horse 
this was! He would use it to go to school in, 
or to visit. 

‘*Hullo! more cows! I guess Ican pass ’em.” 

The cows saw the machine approaching, 
and, with uplifted tails, they turned and fled. 
Of course Excelsior caught up with them and 
passed them. One frantic cow rushed into a 
pond, and another broke into a garden. 

What ever became of them Bobby never 
knew; he had quite as much as he could man- 
age to steer the flying machine in which he 
rode. In a moment he approached the next 
village, and sped through it, spreading terror 
and dismay on every hand. 

On again, out into the open country. The 
fresh breeze, rapid motion, and sense of tri- 
umph exhilarated our Bobby, and he laughed 
and sang as he flew along. 

But, look here! Where was he going? He 
ought to go back. He must stop and turn. 

Every drop of blood in our hero’s face fled 
away; he was as white as a sheet; great drops 
of perspiration beaded his forehead. 

He couldn’t stop! The machine was too 
much of a success. He had no brake, drag, 
anchor, or any other means of stopping his 
racing steed. What a horrible oversight! 
Why had he never thought of it? 

What was he todo? Hecould not jump out 
while she ran at that speed; it would break his 
leg or neck, surely. Besides, the machine 
would run away, and go to everlasting smash. 

What could he do? He could not go on till 
the machine ran down; it was arranged to 
run eight days. As it was half wound up, it 
would run four days. Four days! Where 
would he be by that time? Dead! starved to 
death, and his dead body riding on and on till 
perhaps it would run. into the Illinois or Ohio. 
At this pace it would reach the Ohio on the 
third day. How horrible! A dash of salt 
tears came to his eyes as he remembered his 
home and his mother, now so fast passing 
away behind him. 

Then he resolved to be very brave. He 
would turn her round somehow, and go home, 
and if Excelsior did not stop then, he would 
jump out, and take the risk. The sun was now 
going down, and it was growing cool. He 
tied a handkerchief over his head, and set his 
teeth, resolved to get home, or die in the attempt. 
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Turn round he must; he could not go on 
towards the west forever. The road was nar- 
row; so he determined to run on till he came 
to a cross-road, and then try to turn. The 
country he was passing was new to him, and 
he began to be alarmed lest he should lose his 
way. Herushed past farm-houses, and tore 
through village after village, spreading dismay 
and terror on every side. He could hear the 
men shouting and the women screaming; still 
he wenton andon. It began to grow dark. 
Not a single crossing passed that seemed 
large enough to turn roundin. His whole at- 
tention was absorbed in keeping Excelsior in 
the middle of the road. At last he came toa 
place where three roads met. There was a 
sign-post at the fork, and guiding Excelsior 
swiftly round it, he turned back, and took the 
same road home. 

It was now quite dark. The lights shone in 
the farm-house windows. Onward through 
the dark rushed the flying machine. It scrab- 
bled up the hills faster than any horse, and 
tore smoking down the hills at a fearful pace. 
Bobby now really began to be alarmed. Would 
it ever stop? 

On through the villages he shot like an ar- 
row from a double steel bow. The peoplé were 
all out discussing the apparition that had just 
passed. As he went by he could see expres- 
sions of excitement and terror on their faces, 
as the street lights shone upon them. 

Thank Heaven, he was at last approaching 
home, and the moon was coming up. To his 
great joy he found the speed was slackening; 
Excelsior was slowing down. As he neared 
home he resolved to run into the yard, jump 
out, and let the machine run bang into the 
barn. At the critical moment his courage 
failed. The gate was open, and it did seem 
as if the whole town were gathered round the 
yard. Ashe came in sight, they gave three 
rousing cheers. But as he refused to turn into 
the yard, and swept helplessly past, their cheers 
died away into a howl of dismay and derision. 

In a moment after he found himself a mile 
beyond his home, and rapidly nearing the 
Hudson. The case was getting desperate. 
Ha! a happy thought. Run the machine 
round in a circle till it stopped. Then he re- 
membered a certain road which made a loop, 
ran back, and joined the main road near his 
father’s house. 

Just here he heard a horse behind him. 
Looking back, he saw his father.on his best 
horse, racing after him for dear life. Excelsior 
was plainly going slower. Perhaps the horse 
would overtake him. 
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He came to the loop road, and turned skil- 
fully into it. The horse followed with great 
flying leaps. He was a splendid animal, and 
was doing his best. But, dear me! Excelsior 
was a match for any horse living. If it hadn’t 
been running over forty miles already, and not 
half wound up at that, the horse could never 
have overtaken it. At last Bobby heard his 
father shouting to him. . 

** Stop her, Bobby! stop her!’’ 

**T can’t, I can’t!” 

‘¢Jump out, then.” 

‘*T dare not.” 

‘** Then let her run round till she stops.” 

Just here they came to the end of the loop- 
road, and Bobby steered her round the corner, 
and started away towards the Hudson like the 
wind. The lash was applied to the horse, and 
he came thundering after. 

‘* Let it run down, Bobby,” shouted his fa- 
ther. . 

‘“*T can’t. She’s wound up to run four 
days.” 

On and on he sped, the horse flying after. 

Suddenly, with a click, the Excelsior came 
to a stop, and our hero was pitched head over 
heels out upon the dusty road. The clock- 
work had run down. 

Bobby picked himself up just in time to shout 
to his father to stop. The horse pulled up on 
his haunches, with his nose within a yard of 
Excelsior’s hat. 

Now came Bobby’s triumph. The machine 
was dragged home, and the whole town came 
in to congratulate him. He sat up half the 
night receiving callers who came to inspect 
the wonderful invention. The next morning 
every paper in New York devoted a column 
and ahalf to a description of the new inven- 
tion. Some sneered, and said it was not an 
invention at all, but an adaptation of a patent: 
already existing. Bless you! what did they _ 
know about it? 

Bobby said that he guessed Mr. Bonner saw 
that the price of horses would fall, and felt 
badly about it. Where were horses now? Just 
nowhere at all. Nobody would own a horse 
after this, if he could buy a—what? Nobody 
knew. It hadn’t been christened, you see. 
Only one thing more remained to be done 
— make a brake for Excelsior, so that she 
could be stopped at any time. Everybody 
wanted to help. Letters containing advice 
flowed in upon him faster than he could read 
them. One man offered him twenty thousand 
dollars for his invention. Bobby replied that 
it was not for sale at any price that could be 
named. 
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At last it was ready, and a formal exhibition 
of the machine was announced. There were 
a thousand people assembled to see it. They 
sat on the fence, lined the street four deep, 
and even climbed into the apple trees; any- 
thing to get a sight at the start. An extra big 
cable was procured and anchored to a great 
stone in the yard. Excelsior was secured to 
it, and two stout fellows with crowbars began 
towind her up. Anewhathad been prepared 
for her head; Bobby took his seat, and all 
seemed smiling. 

Click, click, went the machine. The cable 
strained, and the people cheered. Click, click, 
— bang! The crow bars flew over the top of 
the house; the men were thrown down; the 
spring unrolled with a terrible whiz-z-z, and 
Excelsior, in ten thousand flying fragments, 
went sailing through the air, and came down 
in a shower in the next field. 

Bobby was carried into the house.on a green 
blind, and that was the end of the wonderful 
walking doll. 


APRIL GARDENING. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. - 


ALL who desire a good crop of flowers this 
ri 


summer must work diligently during the 
early spring months. 

This is the month in which to plant all the 
seeds of annuals desirable to raise this year, 
except the varieties that will flourish best by 
planting in the open air in the place they are 
to grow. In our climate it is not safe to plant 
these until May, unless it is sweet-peas. Soak 
these over night in warmish water, and plant, 
as we have before directed, about four inches 
deep, and sow them quite thickly. 

We have given in past years lists of desi- 
rable fower-seeds. It is not safe for an inex- 
perienced gardener to select his seeds simply 
from the attractive representations of a floral 
catalogue. We have been so often deceived, 
and the rare flower we longed to see bloom 
has proved not worth our care, that we rarely 
purchase seeds of a flower new to us, unless we 
have seen it in bloom, or some friend recom- 
mends us to plant it. High-sounding names 
are often given to insignificant flowers, or to 
some very common flower known to us by a 
simple name. 

Do not have your last year’s flower-beds dug 
over until the last of April or first of May, in 
our New England climate, so as to give self- 
sown seeds time to germinate and peep their 
heads above ground. Just before your beds 
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are dug. over, look over them carefully, and 
preserve all the self-sown plants you may de- 
sire to keep, by taking them up, with dirt 
around them, and placing them in a shady 
place, to re-plant when the beds are made. 
Such plants are generally more vigorous than 
the plants raised from seeds sown this spring. 
If you have not planted your slips in March, 
begin at once. If you have not any hot-bed, 
fill any old dish, box, or even an old tin pan 
worn with holes, with proper soil, which 
should be chiefly sand, with a good drainage. 
A little leaf mould, entirely rotted, may be add- 
ed; but they will start in sand alone. This 
sand must be kept wet as mud, and slightly 
pressed around each slip until they start. If 
in danger of wilting, shade slightly, and give 
them some air daily. In cutting slips from 
quick-growing, soft-wooded plants, such as 
geraniums, fuchsias, heliotropes, most of the 
variegated-leaved plants, &c., cut the young 
shoots or top of the plant. The safest rule 
for an inexperienced gardener in taking slips 
from such plants is, to bend the cutting on 
the shoot; if it breaks or snaps, it is in a right 
condition, and will root easily. If it simply 
bends, it is too hard, and would root slowly. 
Hollow-stemmed plants should be cut at a 
joint. Some plants can be propagated by a 
cutting of leaves, with a bud at the base. We 
have raised fine plants.of new varieties of zo- 
nale geraniums simply from a flower ina bou- 
quet having a leaf and one little bud at the 
base. ; 
The cuttings from plants such as roses, ca- 
mellias, Cape pelargoniums, &c., should be 
partially ripened wood. Most herbaceous 
plants are increased best by offshoots from 
the base of the parent plant. One of the most 
important plants to propagate by root cut- 
tings is the bouvardia, and it needs a higher 
temperature than most of the plants for sum- 
merculture. Sixty-five degrees of bottom heat 
gives a healthy growth for most cuttings, but 
bouvardias would bear twenty degrees higher. 
As soon as the cuttings are rooted, pot off 
at once in pots not more than two and one 
half inches in diameter, filled with light, rich 
soil, sifted in a coarse sieve, or rubbed fine 
with the hands; press the soil tight around 
the plant. If these directions are heeded, suc- 
cess will surely follow. We have not before 
given explicit directions for raising slips. 
Japan lilies, if not planted last fall, should 
be planted early this month in the open air; 
but they will bloom sooner if started in pots 
sunk ina hot-bed. Gladiolas should be plant- 
ed the last of this month or first part of May. 





A HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE ON THE PRAIRIES. 


Now is the time to collect materials, such as 
large clinkers made by burning coal, broken 
stones from marble yards, or any stones or 
rocks, ready to make artificial boskeries. In 
our next number we will give directions how 
to make them. 


THE PLOUGH-BOY. 
BY G. H. BARNES. 


T= warm south winds have melted away 
The icy crust of the winter time, 
And hill-side brooks are again at play, 
To gladden our hearts with a foam-bell 
chime. 
The plough-boy hears in the blackbird’s 
song 
A promise that summer will soon return. 
O, now to be striding the furrow along! 
His hands for the stout plough-handles 
burn; 
And we catch his merry call 
To his oxen in the stall, — 
‘* Come, Button and Buck, 
If we have good luck, 
We'll fallow an acre before the nightfall.” 


The steers’ brown necks bow under the yoke; 
Their dewlaps press the hickory bows; 
The bright chain clinks on the beam of oak, 
And away the wide-awake plough-boy goes. 
How brave and strong his lithe cattle pull! 
How straight and true the brown furrows 
lie! 
The plough-boy works by the good old rule, 
‘* A steady hand and a practised eye; ” 
And the chorus of a glee 
Comes floating o’er the lea, — 
‘* The gold of a king, 
Never could bring 
The pleasure and joy that ploughing brings 
to me.” 


The sun has gone o’er the mountain-crest; 
The blackbird’s song is hushed on the spray; 
"Tis time for the toiler’s hand to rest, 
To gain new strength for another day. 
Homeward, at set of the evening sun, 

The plough-boy follows his faithful team ; 
And thoughts of a good day’s work well done 
Make his heart light as a summer dream; 

While the chorus of a glee 
Still floats across the lea, — 
“ The gold of a king 
Never could bring 
The pleasure and joy that ploughing brings 
to me!” 
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A HAIR-BREADTH ESOAPE ON THE 
PRAIRIES. 


BY RICHARD MEADE BACHE. 


Y Bier sun stood like a solitary, huge, dim 
footlight on the eastern horizon’s extreme 
verge, and night’s curtain, slowly rising, the 
actors on that portion of the world’s stage 
with which we have to do began to stir and 
appear upon the scene. Peering through the 
obscurity, dissolving as the solitary light 
brightened, one could see a level, dun expanse, 
stretching limitlessly away, and near at hand, 
in twilight, dreamy flow, a small and shallow 
stream enclosed by low bluffs. Brighter the 
scene grew; and then upon the northern bank 
of the stream, one could discern three white 
objects, recognizable as shelter-tents, and, 
near by, six lariat-tethered horses; while upon 
the southern bank, and spreading far away 
into the dim distance, a herd of buffalo, dis- 
persed, were placidly grazing. Brighter and 
brighter still grew the scene, when, at last, 
the sun’s full effulgence, bursting forth, lighted 
up the plain, yellow with autumnal grass; and 
the beholder would have known, even if he had 
never seen the sight before, that he stood upon 
the prairie. 

Dickens may say — but no one will confirm 
him — that the prairie is not half so imposing 
as Salisbury Plain. Least of all could he get 
to confirm him one who has seen on it trains 
of cars coursing over its surface, rising to view 
as a ship at sea, and, as a ship, sinking below 
the horizon, lost noiselessly in the vastness, 
like tiny phantom toys in a diorama. 

Such as I have described it it appeared, far, 
far away from civilization, to one of the oc- 
cupants of the shelter-tents, who, having 
passed his head out, shook his companion, 
saying, — 

‘* Thorpe, Thorpe! get up, without waking 
the other fellows. Let’s steal a march upon 
them. There’s a herd of buffalo on the other 
side of the Kinnikinnick.” * 

‘*You bet there is,” replied Thorpe, who, 
although of college education, temporarily 
crystallized his speech into western phrase, as 
one becomes nautical in expression at the 
smell of bilge-water, — ‘‘ you bet there is,” he 
replied, as he glanced under the edge of the 
tent. 


Not another word was then spoken. The 





* The Kinnikinnick is a branch of the Republican. Kinni- 
kinnick means, literally, Red Willow, corrupted by us inte 
Killikinnick, as applied to a certain smoking tobacco, the In- 
dians using the red-willow bark for smoking, either alone or 
mixed in a certain proportion with tobacco. 
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young men crawled out from under their tent, 
walked to their horses and saddled them, re- 
turned, grasped their carbines, unhitched the 
lariats from the stakes, coiled them at the 
saddle-bow, and slowly rode towards the bank 
of the stream. They descended by one of the 
numerous buffalo tracks which seamed the face 
of the bluff, and, fording the Kinnikinnick, 
were soon under cover of the southern bluff, 
where they paused to concert a plan of opera- 
tions. This, from the nature of the ground, 
was very simple. On top of the low bluff of 
the southern side of the stream, correspond- 
ing in height with the northern, was a plateau, 
ending with a low rise, parallel to the stream, 
and forming a higher plateau, representing 
the general level of the prairie in that direc- 
tion. On top of the first plateau, as the 
young men had seen from camp, were strag- 
gling buffalo, which they knew would, the 
moment that they showed themselves above 
the bluff, betake themselves to flight, scram- 
ble to the upper plateau, and join the main 
body of the herd. The plan of the young 
men, who were expert huntsmen, was this: 
to ascend the bluff, and, while the stragglers 
were flying, to put their horses to full speed, 
so that they could fire from the edge of the 
upper plateau before the buffalo had had time 
to get far beyond. 

Striking into a track on the bluff, the young 
men were, in a few seconds, at the top, and 
in full sight of the animals, when Thorpe, 
delighted at the sport before them, shouted to 
his companion, — 

‘*Mansfield, I take to the right, you to the 
left;” and both burst over the field at full 
gallop. 

The ungainly buffalo were soon to be seen 
making their way up the low rise beyond, the 
last just clearing it before the horsemen, now 
separated by a considerable gap, reached the 
foot, and shot upward on their wiry steeds. As 
they reached the summit they could see spread- 
ing the commotion which their presence had 
excited. The herd, scattered over a great area, 
began in the rear to close ranks, the unwieldy 
beasts lumbering towards each other over the 
plain, urged by instinct and sympathy to seek 
each other in the presence of danger. 

The young men halted for a moment to take 
in the view, and then, plunging their spurs 
into the horses’ flanks, dashed off as before, 
one to the right, the other to the left, to head 
off the game, each selecting the finest bull- 
buffalo on his side. 

In vain did each fated buffalo, with uneasy 
gait, weighted with huge fore-quarters, fright- 





ful in the fray, but burdensome in fligh® shift 
in his lope from one leg leading to the other, 
the mettlesome horses, with their light, trained 
riders, bending airily over the pommel, rapidly 
diminished the distance between them and the 
game. In three minutes, perhaps less, Mans- 
field—Thorpe far away in the distance — 
found himself rapidly nearing the bull-buffalo 
which he had singled out, and, in a few sec- 
onds more,,was galloping beside it on the 
right, when, feeling sure of his aim, he drew 
a bead on it, and fired. On the instant, but 
slowly, it sank, its hind legs spreading weakly 
out upon the ground; and the rider, reining 
in his horse fifty paces beyond, for the first 
time in his life when hunting buffalo, leaped 
to the ground. Levelling his piece, he fired 
two or three more shots, to despatch the ani- 
mal, and was then advancing towards it, 
when, to his amazement, it began slowly to 
rise. 

Mansfield realized at once the situation. It 
would not do to stand and risk all on the haz- 
ard of a shot. He must mount and ride 
for dear life. Grasping his carbine by the 
middle in his right hand, and gathering in 
his left the reins which had been slung over the 
arm as he had moved towards the buffalo, he 
placed his foot in the stirrup to mount. But, 
at the same moment that he had caught sight 
of the buffalo, so had the horse, and instantly 
became restive. “he terrified animal, despite 
his master’s blandishments or hoarse com- 
mands, swerved, plunged, and dragged away ; 
and every effort to reach the saddle was fruit- 
less. No sooner was his master’s foot placed 
in the stirrup, than a frantic movement of the 
horse twitched it out before he could bring 
his weight to bear upon it. Hampered with 
his carbine, which he dared not drop, Mans- 
field bravely struggled over the plain, half 
compelling, half compelled. As he whirled 
around in his vain attempts to mount, he saw 
the buffalo about to charge. Certainly not 
more than a hundred yards, partly gained by 
his horse’s movements, intervened between 
the attacker and the attacked, upon the former 
of whom the tables were so suddenly turned, 
certainly, in time, not more than half a min- 
ute, although the brute was badly wounded. 
But desperation isthe concentrated man. His 
gripe tightened upon his carbine and his reins, 
and thundering to his quivering horse a com- 
mand, which, from the force of habit, was mo- 
mentarily obeyed, he placed his foot in the 
stirrup, and,. rising, was swinging into the 
saddle. A moment more and he would have 
been firmly seated. Just then, poised, as it 
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were, in mid-air, his horse, catching sight of 
the charging buffalo, swerved violently away, 
and, bringing the barrel of the carbine crash- 
ing on Mansfield’s forehead, slung him, as 
from a catapult, upon the plain, and galloped 
wildly away towards camp. 

Stunned and dazed with the blow from 
the gun and the shock of the fall, Mansfield 
struggled to ,his feet, and cloudily, as in a 
nightmare, all the world for him seemed re- 
solved into a plain, a charging buffalo, and a 
weapon beyond his grasp. Rising, he stag- 
gered, but suddenly revived, and, with full 
perception of his danger, fled desperately, with 
the intensity which a last hope inspires. 

Not, at least, to die fighting, not, at least, 
with some weapon, however trifling, to brave 
the fearful odds, — for what could mere human 
strength avail ?—but to be gored,trampled upon, 
maimed, crushed, perhaps the last sobbing sigh 
breathed under the weight -of the huge beast 
lying relentlessly upon him, as he remembered 
a bull had once glutted its vengeance on a 
youth, — this was a fearful fate, the dread of 
which unmanned him, and winged his steps 
with terror that drove him as men rarely fly. 
In vain, it seemed, for scarce a quarter of a 
mile was passed, when, to his dismay, he felt 
his powers, on the utmost stretch, abate, his 
rapid pace flag. Hope vanished; the instinct 
of self-preservation alone urged on the flight, 
although death were far preferable to this pro- 
longed pang. Louder and louder grew the 
sound of the approaching hoofs; keenly and 
more keenly imagination pictured the aspect 
of the implacable brute. His brain seemed to 
whirl. All was over. But on a sudden came 
a heavy thud that shook the earth; and Mans- 
field, looking back, sank breathless to the 
ground, as he saw his adversary, not ten paces 
off, fallen, and gasping in the agonies of death. 

As a mariner rescued from shipwreck, as a 
man escaped frem fire, so rose Mansfield, pant- 
ing, and roved mechanically to and fro, search- 
ing for the lost weapon over the track of his 
flight. Glancing up at the clatter of hoofs, he 
descried a horseman, whom he recognized as 
Thorpe, — whose anxiety may be imagined by 
the reader, when told that from a distance he 
had seen a riderless horse dash towards camp. 

Thorpe, eagerly dismounting, to see if his 
companion were hurt, walked with him to the 
spot where lay the slain buffalo. Considering 
Mansfield’s exhausted condition, Thorpe in- 
sisted that the duty of getting the meat should 
be left to the other members of the party, and 
that Mansfield should ride his horse back to 
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enough to go afoot, from which opinion Thorpe 
strongly dissented. The difference was finally 
adjusted in the most natural way possible, by 
their riding back double. 

As Mansfield gave a last glance at his fallen 
foe, lately so grand in brute development, 
now lying helpless, stilled in death, he turned 
to Thorpe, and said, — 

‘*How strange! but a few minutes since, 
and my life turned on the hazard of a few sec- 
onds more or less of this, which has passed 
away, with all its fierce might, ‘forever. . Did 
you ever read the beautiful passage in Car- 
lyle, ‘ That warrior, on his strong war-horse; 
fire flashes through his eyes; force dwells in 
his arm and heart. But warrior and war- 
horse are a vision, a revealed force, nothing 
more. A little while ago, they were nat; a 
little while, and they are not; their very ashes 
are not’? Of course it is so when you crush 
the tiniest insect; but it does not seem s0; 
nor in the every-day slow ebb of human life 
and strength; not even in its sudden extinc- 
tion. For common folks, like you and me, 
Thorpe, to take in the full meaning, we must 
have passed through an adventure like this, 
or seen the ashen, upturned faces on a field 
of battle, — have seen vast energy flame up, 
and be quenched in an instant.” 

‘*Thanks,” replied Thorpe, laughing; ‘I'd 
rather not realize it, then, if it’s all the same 
to you. My dear fellow, you’re growing po- 
etical and philosophical, which is bad for an 
empty stomach. Let’s jog on a little faster 
towards breakfast; that’s what you want.” 

Thus conversing, they slowly rode towards 
camp, soon greeted by the cheers of the rest 
of the party pushing forward in search of 
them, alarmed by the return of the riderless 
horse. 

——_——_— 


THE MORNING GLORY. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


ig grew, by hope and care. attended, 
From winter winds and frosts defended, 
While baby made a heaven on earth. 

The season long it still delayed 

To burst in bloom, as though afraid 
Of perishing at birth. 


One morn, when April skies were weeping 
Above our baby’s peaceful sleeping, 
A flower, at early light, 
Blossomed, we thought, to typify 
Our darling’s morning, gloriously 





camp. Mansfield contended that he felt brisk 


Breaking beyond our sight. 
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AUNT NANOY’S MISFORTUNES. 
BY VERE DE VERE. 


A NANCY JARVIS was one of the 

most unfortunate and funny persons in 
the world. She was always hurting herself; 
falling down and breaking her bones, turning 
cups of scalding hot teaover her hands, slipping 
on the ice, or getting snowballs on her neck 
or face, if she happened to’walk out in winter 
time. 

Her misfortunes got to be a regular joke 
among her friends; and when one met another 
and inquired about aunty, the question gen- 
erally was, — 

‘*Has anything else happened since the last 
bone was broken?” 

The other, with an effort to keep sober and 
look pitiful, would reply, — 

‘*Poor thing! Yes, she has had another 
dreadful fall; ” or, ‘‘ She has scalded her foot 
this time;” or, ‘‘ She is nearly blinded now, 
by knocking over a great bowl of vinegar 
that stood on a high shelf, and it all fell down 
on her face, and nearly put her eyes out.” 

Everybody felt sorry for aunt Jarvis, but no 
one could help laughing. She herself laughed 
as hard as the rest, after the pain and suffering 
were over. But many and many a week has 
she lain in bed because of the cruel blows of 
relentless fate. 

When she was a little girl it was just the 
same. She would go out to gather berries, 
get a full pail of the delicious fruit, and then 
fall down and spill all in a great bunch of 
thistles; go out to the barn to play, slip down 
the hay-rack into the manger, and have to 
stay there till some one came to pull her out. 
If Nancy was missing ten minutes, they al- 
ways thought something had happened, and 
they generally thought right. 

When Nancy was about nineteen years old, 
she married Dr. Charley Jarvis. He had saved 
her life by dragging her out of a pond she had 
fallen into in her endeavor to pull some lilies. 
Of course she was grateful, as all heroines are 
to their rescuers; and, to have everything in 
proper style, they had fallen in love just as 
they do in story-books. So, after two years 
of hair-breadth escapes and wonderful rescues, 
Dr. Charley took unfortunate Nancy to look 
after the rest of his life; and she kept him 
busy. 

They were married one pleasant day in the 
fall of 18—, in the large stone church which 
decorated the village of E——. The pews 
were filled with well-wishing friends, all anx- 
ious to see the: knot tied. An organist from 
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the city had been hired for the occasiog, and 
all things had been attended to properly. 
Every one, even Nancy, felt positive there 
could be no hitch or break-down on this occa- 
sion. All was now in readiness. The organ- 
ist was treating his hearers to some snatches 
of music, when suddenly he struck up the 
wedding march. That moment the bridal 
party entered the door, and walked up the 
aisle to the altar. The minister rose to re- 
ceive them, and stood ready to speak the 
blessed words. They waited a minute, two 
minutes; but the music did not stop. Every- 
body wondered; but on, on it went, as if in- 
tent of making the most of it; now softly and 
slowly, then bursting out loudly, it would 
swell through the old church; again quieting 
down, it would seem as if the end of the long 
wedding march was at hand, when forth it 
would break again, louder and stronger.than 
ever. It was really getting exciting; and when 
at length the musicseemed to die away in a 
faint whisper, every one gave a sigh of relief. 
The minister just opened his book to begin 
the service, when once again it swelled forth, 
as if in triumph at his discomfiture, and rolled 
and rollicked around, stopping, tormenting, 
and seeming to play with all the assembled 
company. Everybody now began to laugh, 
even the bride and groom. At length, in sheer 
despair, the minister was obliged to send a 
messenger begging the musician to stop. He, 
poor fellow, was horrified, when he learned 
what he had done, as he had not heard the 
party enter the church. 

Soon the agony was over, and the newly- 
wedded pair walked out of church, preceded, 
surrounded, and followed by a series of little 
giggles from well-meaning but utterly helpless 
friends. 

Wonderful to relate, the wedding trip passed 
off without any accident, although the rear 
car ran off the track and caused a delay of a 
few hours; but, as no one was injured, that 
counts for nothing. 

During the winter Nancy was presented with 
a pair of skates. Her husband warned her 
against using them; but, just to show him 
his mistake, she put them on one day, during 
his absence, and went out on the pond in the 
side meadow. 

When Dr. Jarvis came in, two hours after, 
he found his wife with her leg broken, and her 
bed surrounded by a crowd of sympathizing 
neighbors. ‘ 

She did not try skating again that winter. 

A year or two after there was a wonderful, 
round, rosy-cheeked baby in that house, that 
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had never been to visit its grandmother, who 
lived about ten miles from the village where 
now resided Dr. Charley’s family. The moth- 
er of this wonderful babe one day decided that 
such a state of things could exist no longer, 
and, as it was a mild day, and the sleighing 
good, ‘a visit must be made at once. So Dr. 
Charley was invited to ‘‘ hitch up the horse, 
and go see mother.” 

Now, be it known that, in those days, the 
doctor’s purse was not very extensive, and he 
did not own a sleigh, or even a carriage, but 
generally made his rounds on horseback. For 
the snowy season he had contrived for him- 
self a remarkable little one-seated convey- 
ance, by placing a large arm-chair on runners, 
and then deftly covering it with buffalo robes. 
It really was a most astonishing production, 
and was the source of great pride to the in- 
ventor and his wife. It was sufficiently large 
for one, but would not accommodate two; so, 
on this occasion, the driver found his place 
would be on horseback. 

Behold them now started off. The wife and 
babe bundled up in shawls and blankets, and 
seated in triumph on the “‘ invention,” and Dr. 
Charley in front, like a brave out-rider—a 
primitive party of the olden time, “ going a 
visiting.” 

Merrily on they go, laughing, joking, and 
enjoying themselves generally, like happy- 
hearted young folks, without thought of Mrs. 
Grundy. 

When just in front of the ‘‘ great house on 
the hill,” whom should they see rushing out, 
hatless and breathless, but the ‘‘ squire” him- 
self, crying, — : 

**Doctor, doctor, hold on a minute!” 

The doctor held on a minute, and a whis- 
pered consultation took place. It ended by 
the doctor saying, — 

“Very well. I'll take my wife on, and be 
back soon. Don’t be alarmed.” Then, turn- 
ing to his horse, with a smart crack of the whip, 
he shouted, ‘‘ Hurry up now, Betty. Let’s see 
what you can do.” 

Betty exerted herself to show what she could 
do, and the remaining distance was gone over 
in a hurry. With a loud cheer, the doctor 
stopped at the door of his destination. 

A startled face glanced out the window; the 
door opened, and his mother-in-law, with cap 
awry and broom in hand, ran out, crying, — 

‘*O, mercy! -Whatis the matter? Has any- 
thing happened?” 

“Yes; of course something has happened. 
I’ve brought your davghter back.” 

‘* Brought her back! Why, where is she?” 
looking wildly around. 
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The doctor turned, gave one astonished 
glance, and exclaimed, — 

‘* Heavens! I’ve lost her somewhere on the 
road! I'll go back and find her.” 

And back he went, nearly a mile, carefully 
looking this way and that, till at length he 
spied her sitting as comfortably as possible in 
the middle of the road, patiently waiting for 
him to come and hitch the sleigh to the horse 
again. The traces had given way, and, in 
his excitement and hurry, he had not noticed 
it, nor heard his wife’s call. Amid much 
laughter, he made all fast again, and delivered 
her safe to her mother. 

Not all her mishaps were as amusing as that 
one. Once, when making an afternoon visit, 
she fell down stairs and broke her arm. For- 
tunately, her husband was near, who splin- 
tered it up, and then had to drive home with 
her nearly eight miles over a stony road, for 
he knew should he leave it till the next day it 
would be still more painful. 

Years passed on. A large family of boys 
and girls have grown up around the worthy 
couple; but still poor aunty is not more fortu- 
nate than in the days of her youth. 

The last series of accidents forms quite a 
chapter in itself. I will give it in detail. 

One day the doctor, having to visit a patient 
some four miles distant, invited his wife to 
ride with him. On the way, a storm came up, 
and when they arrived at the house, aunty 
said, — 

“I think I won’t get out with you, ‘it is 
raining so hard; and I shall only get wet. Iam 
quite comfortable, and I may as well stay where 
I am.” 

** All right,” answered the doctor, and 
marched into the house. 

While waiting, a horse and wagon, rapidly 
driven, came round the corner of the street, 
the curtains, which the driver was trying to 
fasten down, flapping wildly in the wind. At 
that object Betty took fright, started off a few 
paces, gave a leap, and rolled over and over 
down an embankment, the carriage following. 
In a few minutes a crowd were at the scene; 
and when the doctor drew his wife from the 
débris, she was quite helpless. The carriage 
was utterly destroyed, the horse galled, though 
otherwise unharmed, but ever unfortunate 
aunt Nancy had five ribs broken, and was ter- 
ribly bruised and shaken. 

The first thing now to be done was to get 
her home. So a mattress and large wagon 
were procured, and the poor woman tenderly 
laid thereon. A neighbor volunteered to drive, 
and the doctor, with a friend, sat, one at the 
head, the other at the feet, of the unhappy 
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victim, each with an umbrella; and, in all the 
pitiless rain, the mournfully ludicrous load 
set out forhome. Arriving there, the wagon 
stopped in front of the gate, and a consulta- 
tion was held, whether they had better at- 
tempt to take her in on the bed or not. It 
was decided that her husband should carry 
her in his arms. So, gently lifting her, he 
said, — 

‘ Put your arms aroufid'my neck, dear, and 
I'll take'you in as easily as possible. We will 
soon’ be there, and then the pain will all be 
over. Keep up-your spirits.” 

So poor aunty, her arms round his neck 
and het head drooping on his’ shoulder, was 
carried up the narrow pathway. The steps 
were reached in safety, but, unfortunatély, her 
dress, ragged and torn, hang down under the 
doctor’s ‘feet, and going iip, he stepped on it, 
fell-with his burden, and both rolled together 
over on the stoop. 

One awful scream, and poor aunt Nancy 
fainted quite. away. They got her into the 
house afid’bed as soon as possible, sent mes- 
sengers in all directions for the family, — for 
not one of them’ was at home, —‘and then 
attempted to dress her wounds. 


But the accident; the fright, and the wetting - 


were t06 much for her, and, before they could 
succeéd in doing anything, she was taken with 
a chill,“and shiveréd and shook five hours in 
succession. 

For two or three weeks she was confined to 
her béd; but good ‘nuréing and constant care 
brought her round, and she was able to walk 
about. 

Now, aunt Nancy’s poultry yard was the 
pride of her heart, and she took an interest in 
her feathered bipeds:second to none. A lot 
of youhg turkeys had made their appearance 
a while’before, and, as she had’not seen them 
for a long time, her héart yearned after them, 
and she determined on making them a visit. 
Leaning’ on‘a cane, she proceeded out to ‘the 
barn, slowly mounted the steps leading aloft, 
and sat down on the floor to view vera young 
brood. 

Old mother turkey, however, was sitting on 
her nest, completely covering the young ones 
from sight, and showed rio inclination to move 


and expose her’ treasures to -another’s gaze.’ 


In vain did aunt Nancy call and coax. Tur- 
key mére would not stir. So, taking the cane 
in her hand, with the crooked end she at- 
tempted to pull the obstinate fowl from her 
nest. That was too much for the maternal in- 
stincts of any creature in turkeydom, and she 
flew wrathfully. out, mouth open, wings ex- 
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tended, and squawking vehemently. On she 
came, looking like a fierce avenger of dese- 
crated home rights, wings flapping more and 
more, and scolding terrifically. 

Aunt Nancy, thoroughly frightened, and ex- 
pecting to have her eyes pecked out, backed 
away from the enraged bird. Being weak, 
and not having time to regain her feet, she 
pushed herself along, trying with her hands 
to keep off her assailant. 

On she went, unheeding, and the next mo- 
ment found’ she had ‘backed herself out the 
large open door where the hay is pitched in, 
and was lying on a muck-heap on the ground. 
Away above her she heard the defiant gob- 
bling of the victorious turkey, and a chorus 
of little gobbles from the admiring family. 

Poor aunty was overcome. She could not 
get up, and she gave way to bitter tears, 
Lying there, in her sorrow she exclaimed, — 

‘¢ Well, now I believe I have suffered almost 
everything. I have broken or bruised every 
bone I have in my body, except my spinal col- 
umn; ‘and when I break that, I declare, I 
won’t try to have it mended. [I'll just let 
it go.” 

Soon after some of the family found her; 
and now they threaten to tie her to the bed- 
post, to keep her from harm, for they all de- 
clare she is ‘born’to be killed. But I don’t 
think so. She has gone through enough to kill 
a dozen ordinary people, and still she lives. 


' —— PresENcE oF Minp. — Somebody has 
said — perhaps somebody else has also said 
— that absence of body, in time of danger, is 
better than presence of mind. Still, presence 
of. mind is sometimes very convenient, as an 
adventure mentioned in Mungo Park’s Travels 
in Africa will show., Park’s guide was wading 
across a small river, one of the feeders of the 
Senegal, when a crocodile rose close to him, 
and, seizing him by the left thigh, drew him 
under water: The guide thrust his finger into 
the monster’s eye, and compelled it to quit its 
hold. But the crocodile followed, and seized 
the guide by the other thigh, when he thrust 
his fingers into. both eyes with such violence 
that the creature, again let go its hold, .af- 
ter which it floundered about for a moment 
in stupid blindness, and then went down the 
river. 


—— DioGeEnes, the Cynic, it is said, car- 
ried a dish with him in his wallet, till one 
day he saw a boy drink out of the palm of 
his hand; then he threw away his dish. / 
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A PREOIOUS PIOKLE. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER, 


Author of ‘‘ Amateur Dramas,” ‘‘The Mimic Stage,” 
** The Social Stage,’’ &c. 


(FOR FEMALE CHARACTERS ONLY.) 


CHARACTERS. — Miss REBECCA PEASE, MRs. 
GABBLE; JENNY Frost, Bessize Snow, 
and SADIE BEAN, city girls on a vacation in 
the country; Sissy GasBLE; Juno, Miss 
PEASE’S colored help. 


Scrne.— Miss PEASE’s best room. Table, 
C., back. Chairs,R.andL. Sofa, L. Rock- 
ing-chair, C. Chair directly in front of the 
table. 

Enter, L., JUNO; costume, calico dress, hand- 
kerchief about her head in shape of a tur- 
ban, broom in hand. 


Funo. 


Bress my soul! Nebber see, in de 
whole co’se ob my life, sich a galloping set as 


dem are city gals—nebber! For all de worl’, 
jes like a flock ob sheep. Shoo! away dey 
go, from de cellar to de top ob de house — pell- 
mell inter de barn. Skipterty shoo, ober de 
fields; skersplash into de brook; don’t keer for 
nuffin nornobody. Can’tkeep de chairs straight 
nor de flo’ clean, nor noffin. (Looks of, R.) 
Now, now, now, jes look a dar! jes look a dar! 
See ’em scootin’ round, chasin’ dat ar poor or- 
phanless calf, what ain’t got no mudder. Never 
did see nuffin likeit, nebber. (Sweeps violently.) 
Fenny. (Outside,R.) Ha,ha,ha! If you 
don’t stop, girls, I shall die. 
Bessie. (Outside, R.) 
dear, there goes my hat! 
Sadie. (Outside, R.) Ha,ha,ha! Do see 
him jump! [All three enter, R., laughing. 
Fenny. O, isn’t this splendid! A country 
life for me. 
Bessie. 
ever. 
Sadie. 
for me. 
Funo. Bres my soul! Goin’ fur to stay 
here forebber! I'll jes’ pack up my jewelry, 
and slope, for sartin. 
VOL. XI. — NO. 225. 


Ha, ha, ha! O, 


It’s glorious! Icould live here for- 


So could I. No more city life 


18 





Fenny. Ah, there’s Juno. O, Juno, isn’t 
it most dinner-time? I’m so hungry!. 

Bessie. Soam I— ravenous. ; 

Sadie. I’m starving; slowly, but surely, 
starving. 

Funo. Dinner! Why, bress my soul! yer 
hain’t got yer breakfast digesticated yet. Well, 
I nebber, in de whole co’se ob my life, seed 
sich eaters—nebber. Six biscuit, four b’iled 
eggs apiece, and chicken; chicken by de dozen 
for dar breakfast; and now want dar dinner! 
Bress my soul! Doesn’t yer git noffin to eat in 
de city? i 
' Sadie. O, yes, plenty; but not such bis- 
cuits as Juno makes. 

Fenny and Bessie. 

Fenny. And eggs, girls! 
Juno cooks them. 

Bessie and Sadie. Never, never! 

Bessie. And chickens! never so nice as those 
broiled by Juno. 

Fenny and Sadie. Never, never! 

Funo. Doesn't yers, honies? ( Grinning.) 
Dat’s mean ;dat’s raal mean. Well, poor dears, 
I s’pose yers is hungry. Now you jes’ wait and 
see what Juno can find foralunch. [Zxit, L. 

Fenny. ‘A little fattery, now and then, is 
relished by the wisest men.” 

Bessie. And the darkest of our sex, Jenny. 

Sadie. Yes; and ‘‘a soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” O, ain’t we having a splendid 
time, girls? " 

Fenny. How kind of our parents, after 
eight months’ hard study, to send us to this 
delightful place! 

Sadie. O, it’s splendid. We want nothing 
here. 

Bessie. No, indeed. There’s nothing left 
in that dry, hot city to be regretted. 

Fenny. Stop. There is one thing I skould 
like. 

Sadie and Bessie. What is that? 

Fenny. One of mother’s pickles. 

Sadie and Bessie. What! a pickle? 

Fenny. Yes. I’m dying for one of moth- 
er’s sour, peppery pickles. 

Sadie. O, don’t, Jenny. Do you want to 
make me homesick? 


Never, never! 
None cooked as 
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Bessie. My mouth puckers at the thought. 
I want to go home. 


Enter, R., Sissy GABBLE, @ very small girl, 
with a very large cape bonnet on her head, 
and a tin pail in her hand. 


Sissy. If yer pleath, Mith Peath, if, if— 
Mith Peath, if you pleath — 

Fenny. Why, who in the world is this? 

Sadie. What do you want, little girl? 

Sissy. Mith Peath, if you pleath, if, if— 
Mith Peath, to home, my mother thed — my 
mother thed. What did my mother thed? O, 
my mother thed, if Mith Peath is to home, to 
give Mith Peath her com — her com — to give 
Mith Peath her com — 

Fenny. Her compliments? 

Sissy. Yith, ma’am, I geth tho; and tell 
Mith Peath, the thent her thome of her pick- 
leth. 

Sadie and Bessie. Pickles! O, you dear 
little thing! 

Fenny. O,isn’tshe a darling! (They all 
crowd round Sissy, take off her bonnet, kiss 
and hug her.) Isn’t she splendid? 

Bessie. I'll take the pail, little girl. 

Sissy. (Putting pail behind her.) Yith, 
marm; I geth not. My mother thed I muthn’t 
give it to nobody but Mith Peath. 

Bessie. Well, take off the cover, little girl. 
The pickles will spoil. 

Sissy. I geth not. My mother’s pickleth 
never thpoil. ; 

Fenny. The little plague! Say, sissy, do 
you like candy? 

Sissy. Candy? Merlatheth candy? 

Fenny. Yes. 

Sissy. Ith it pulled? 

Fenny. Yes, indeed; pulled white as snow. 
Give me the pail, and I'll find you a long stick 


, of it. 


Sissy. You ain’t Mith Peath; and I don’t 
like merlatheth candy white ath thnow. Where 
ith Mith Peath? 

Sadie. Little girl, don’t you want some red 
and white peppermints? 

Sissy. No, I don’t. I want Mith Peath. 

Bessie. Or some splendid gum drops? 

Sissy. No. I want Mith Peath. 


Enter Miss Pease, LZ. 


Miss P. And here she is, Sissy Gabble. 
What have you for me? (Tike girls fall back 
tn confusion, and whisper together.) 

Sissy. Thome pickleth, Mith Peath, my 
mother thent you, with her com— her com — 
her com — 





' Miss P. Hercompliments, Sissy. I under- 
stand. I’m very much obliged to her for send- 
ing them, and to you, Sissy, for bringing them 
so carefully. Here, Juno! 


Enter Juno, L. 


SFuno. Yes, missis. Why, bress my soul! 
if dar ain’t Sissy Gabble! . Come right here, 
yer dear chile. i 

Miss P. Take her to the kitchen, Juno. Per- 
haps you can find a cake for her. 

Funo. Guess I can, missis, sure for sartin. 
Come, Sissy Gabble, come right along wid 
Juno. 

Sissy. Thay, Juno, whoiththem? (Poznt- 
ing to girls.) 

Funo. Why, bress yer soul, dem ar’s de 
young ladies from de city, on dar vex — vex — 
on dar vexation. O, Sissy, dar drefful sweet. 

Sissy. Thweet, Juno? I thpothe tho; they’ve 
got thuch loth of candy. But they didn’t git 
my pail, tho! 

Funo. Come along to de kitchen. Come. 
[Zxeunt Juno and Sissy, L. The girls gather 
about Miss PEASE. 

Fenny. O, Miss Pease, I’m so glad Mrs. 
Gabble sent you those pickles, I’m so fond of 
them! 

Bessie. Yes, Miss Pease; they’re so nice! 

Sadie. O, they’re splendid! Do give usa 
taste. ri 

Miss P. Stop, stop, young ladies. While 
I cannot but be grateful to Mrs. Gabble for 
her kindness, I wish it had taken some other 
shape. I have long been of the opinion that 
pickles are unwholesome, and have never al- 
lowed them to be placed upon my table. And 
I am sure I should be disobeying the instruc- 
tions I received from your parents —to pro- 
vide you only wholesome food — did I permit 
you to taste them. For the present, I shall 
leave them here. (Places pail on the table.) 
If you believe I have your interest at heart, 
you will not touch that which I have con- 
demned. IknowI cantrust you. ([2#x##, L. 

Bessie. Well, I declare! The mean old 
thing! 

Fenny. It’stoo bad! Nothing but blasted 
hopes in this world! 

Sadie. Well, I don’t care, I’m a going to 
have one of those pickles, if I die for it. 

Fenny. Why, Sadie Bean, you don’t mean it! 

Sadie. Yes,I do. I know they are whole- 
some, and my mother always allows me to 
eat them. 


Bessie. I wouldn’t touch one for the world. 
How impolite it would be, after Miss Pease has. 
forbidden it! 
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Sadie. No; she didn’t forbid it. She said, 
if we thought she had our interest at heart, we 
wouldn’t touch the pail. Now I don’t believe 
she has, when she wants to deprive us of such 
a luxury. I'm determined to have a pickle. 

Fenny. You are wrong, Sadie, to think of 
such athing. A Precious Pickle you’ll make. 
(Siz#s on sofa.) 

Bessie. Nothing would tempt me. 
sofa.) How can you, Sadie? 

Sadie. Pooh! Cowards! It’s just as easy 
as croquet, when you make up your mind. 
(Lifts cover and takes out pickle.) A Precious 


(Sits on 


Pickle. I’ll taste, Jenny. Ain’t they beauties? 
Fenny. Quick, quick, Sadie; somebody’s 
coming! 
Sadie. Dear me! (Claps om cover, runs 


and sits on sofa between JENNIE and BESSIE.) 
Enter Juno, L. 


Funo. Bress my soul! dars Missis Gabble 
a runnin up de walk like all possessed. Speck 
her house afire, sure for sartin. [E£xit, R 

Sadie. (Tasting pickle.) O, ain’t it nice! 
Bessie, run and get one. 


Bessie. No, indeed; I shall do mo such 
thing. 
Fenny. O, Sadie, I wouldn’t believe you 


could do such a thing. 

Sadie. O, pshaw! It’s all envy; you know 
it is. 

Enter, R., JuNo, followed by Mrs. GABBLE, 
who wears a calico dress, has her sleeves 
volled up, her apron thrown over her head, 
and has altogether the » eguiatinaried of hav- 
ing just left the wash-tub. 


Mrs. G. Yes, Juno, poor Mr. Brown has 
shuffled off this mortal—what’s its name? 
(Looks at girls.) O,howdo you do? I don’t 
know how much he’s worth, but they do say — 
Why, Juno, you’ve got anewcalico— Fine 
day, young ladies. —They do say — Well, 
there, I oughtn’t to speak of it. Got your 
washing out, Juno? ' I’ve been all day at that 
tub; and— Where’s Miss Pease? I can’t stop 
a minute; so don’t ask me tosit down. (Sits 
in rocking-chair, and rocks violently.) 

Funo. Yes, Missy Gabble, Missy Pease to 
home. Send her right up, sure for sartin. 
Bress my soul, how that woman do go on, for 
sartin. [2xit, L 

Mrs. G. Ah, poor Mrs. Brown, with all 
I wonder where my Sis is. 
I think she’s in the kitchen, Mrs. 


them young uns. 
Fenny. 
Gabble. 
Mrs. G. You don’t say so? Stuffing her- 
self, I’m sure. 


And poor Mr. Brown lying 
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dead in the next house — and there’s my wash- 
ing waiting for soap — and there’s Mrs. Jones 
hasn’t sent my ironing-board home; and mer- 
cy knows how I’m to get along without it. 


Enter Miss Pease, L. During the dialogue 
between Miss sE and Mrs. G., SADIE 
slyly eats her pickle, offering it to JENNY and 
BrssIiE, who at first shake their heads, after- 
wards taste ; the pickle is passed among them, 
and devoured before the conclusion of the 
conversation. 


Miss P. Ah, Mrs. Gabble! I’m glad to see 
you. (Zakes chair and sits beside her.) 

Mrs. G. And poor Brown is gone! 

Miss P. Mr. Brown dead? This is sad 
news. 

Mrs. G. Ishould think it was — and there’s 
Skillet, the butcher, chopped off his thumb — 
and Miss Pearson fell down stairs and broke 
her china sugar-bowl — sp’ilt the whole set. 
As I told my husband, these expensive dishes 
never can be matched — and speaking of 
matches, Mrs. Thorpe is going to get a divorce. 
Jest think of it! I met her going into Carter’s 
shop this morning. She had on that pink 
muslin he gave her for a birthday present — 
Jenkins has got a new lot of them, only a shil- 
ling a yard — speaking* of yards, old Cooper 
tumbled into that miserable well in his back 
yard this morning. They pulled him out — 
speaking of pulling, Miss Tibbet was in to the 
dentist’s this morning for a new set of teeth, 
and— Have you seen my Sis? 

Miss P. O, yes. She’s in the kitchen with 
Juno. And, speaking of Sissy, reminds me that 
I must thank you for sending me — 

Mrs. G. My pickles? Yes. Well, I’m 
glad you got’em. But I didn’t have a bit 
good luck with’em. And speaking of pickles, 
O, Miss Pease, that villain, Smith, the grocer, 
has been taken up. He’s going to be hung. 
Nothing can save him. 

Miss P. Mr. Smith arrested! 
pray? 

Mrs. G. Pisoning! Jest think of it! And 
he a deacon in the church, and has such a 
splendid span of horses, and such an elegant 
beach wagon. I declare, the last time he took 
us to the beach I nearly died eating soft- 
shelled crabs; and my husband tumbled over- 
board, and Mr. Brown got sunstruck; and now 
he’s gone! Dearme,dearme! And my wash- 
ing ain’t out yet. 

Miss P. But tell me, Mrs. Gabble, what is 
it about the poisoning? 

Mrs. G. Why, he or somebody else has 
been putting prussic acid in his vinegar, just 


For what, 
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at the time, too, when everybody’s making 
pickles; and there’s no end of the p’isoning 
he will have to answer for. Mrs. Jewel’s 
just sent for the doctor, and Mrs. Poor’s 
been dreadful all day, and Dr. Baddtop’s 
flying round from house to house; and, O, 
dear — there’s my washing! Who'll be the 
next victim nobody knows, I’m sure. 

Sadie. (Fumping up.) O, dear! O, dear! 
Send for the doctor, quick! I’mdying, I know 
Iam. (uns across stage and sinks into 
chair, R.)° 

Miss P. (Running toher.) Bless me, child, 
what ails you? 

Sadie. I don’t know; I can’t tell. 
doctor, quick! 

Mrs. G. Deary me, she’s took sudden, just 
for all the world like Susan Richie. 

Fenny. (Fumping up.) Water, water! 
Give me some water! I shall die if I don’t 
have some water. (uns down and sinks into 
chair, L.) 

Mrs. G. (Fumping up and running to her.) 
Gracious goodness! here’s another! It’s some- 
thing dreadful, depend upon it. When folks 
is took sudden — 

Bessie. (Fumping up.) O,my throat! I’m 
burning up! Give me ipecac. Quick, quick, 
quick! (Runs round stage, then sinks into 
chair, C.) 

Mrs. G. There goes another! 
thing dreadful, depend on it. 

Miss P. What does this mean? Here, Ju- 
no, Juno! Quick! 


Enter Juno, L. 


The 


It’s some- 


Funo. 
Sadie. 


Funo. 
fetch him. 

Fenny. No, no! 
quick ! 

Funo. 
to be sure. 

Bessie. No, no, Juno! some ipecac, or a 
stomach pump. 

Funo. Pump, pump! Wantdepump? I'll 
fetch it, I'll fetch it. Bress my soul, I'll fetch 
something. [Zxit, L. 

Mrs. G. Well, if this ain’t drefful ! — wash- 
ing-day, too—and the undertaker’s jest as 
busy as he can be—there never was so much 
_ tmmortality in this place, never. Poor crit- 
ters! poor critters! 

Miss P. Girls, what does this mean? 

Sadie. O, Miss Pease, such agony! 

Bessie: O, dear, what will become of me? 

Fenny. O, this dreadful parching in the 
throat! 


Here I is, Missy Pease. 

Run for the doctor, quick, Juno! 
(Running, R.) Bressmysoul! Ill 
Get me some water — 


(Running, L.) To be sure, honey, 
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Mrs. G. O,I knowit,I knowit. I told my 
husband that something dreadful was a goin’ 
to happen when he sold that colt yesterday. 

Miss P. Sadie, what is the meaning of this? 
Your pulse is regular, your head cool, and your 
tongue clear. 

Sadie. O, Miss Pease, it’s those dreadful 
pickles. 

Mrs. G. Yes, indeed, it is a drefful pickle 
—and so sudden, jest for all the world like 
poor Mr. Brown’s sudden took, and these al- 
ways seem to end fatally at some time or oth- 
er— Dear me, dear med —and my wash — 

Miss P. Pickles! Have you disobeyed me? 

Sadie. Icouldn’t help it, Miss Pease; they 
looked so tempting. But I only took one. 

Bessie. And I only tasted that. 

Fenny. Tonly had one good bite. 

Sadie. And we are poisoned! 

Bessie. Q, dear! poisoned! 

Fenny. Yes, poisoned! 

Miss P. How, poisoned? 

Sadie. Mrs. Gabble says the vinegar was 
poisoned by Mr. Smith. 

Mrs. G. Smith —vinegar— p’isoned! The 
land sakes! And Ia good church-member — 
and my washing —a constable, tew. Well, I 
never! I’d have you to know that I bought 
no vinegar of Mr. Smith. I made my own. 

Sadie. And your pickles were not poi- 
soned? 

Mrs. G. No, indeed. 
thing in my life. 

Sadie. O, dear! ‘I’m so glad! 
ing up.) 

Bessie. 

Fenny. 
(Rises.) 


Never did such a 


(Fump- 


I-won’t have the ipecac. (Aises.) 
My throat is decidedly better. 


Enter Juno with a pail of water and a dipper. 


Funo. Bress my soul, de pump was fastened 
down so tight couldn’ git it up. Here’s a pail 
of water; if dat won’t do, I’ll git a tub. 

Miss P. No matter, Juno. I think ’twill 
not be needed. Young ladies, I am very 
sorry — 

Sadie. Please, Miss Pease, do not speak 
of it. I alone am to blame for transgressing 
your command, for such we should consider 
it, as you are for the present our guardian. 
Forgive me, and in futufe I will endeavor to 
control my appetite, and comply to your 
wishes. 

Mrs. G. Well, I declare, I don’t see the 
harm in eating pickles. My girls eat thei 
weight in ’em, and they're just as sweet-tem- 
pered as — 


Miss P. Their mother. Mrs. Gabble, it is 
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not a question of harm, but of obedience, here. 
You see, the young ladies accept me as their 
guardian, and I only forbid that which I think 
their parents would not approve. 

Mrs. G. And there’s my washing in the 
suds! Where's my Sis. 

Enter Sissy GABBLE, L., with a large slice of 
bread covered with molasses. 

Sissy. Here I ith, mother. Mith Peath 
thed I might have thumthin, and I like bread 
and ‘latheth. 

Funo. Bress my soul! dat are chile jest 
runnin’ over with sweetness, sure for sartin. 

Mrs. G. Yes; and the ’lasses running all 
over her clothes! Come, Sissy, let’s go home. 
I’m sorry, Miss Pease, you don’t like pickles; 
and I’m sorry, young ladies, they disagree 
with you. And I’m sorry, Miss Pease, I left 
my washing. 

Miss P. Now don’t be sorry at all, Mrs. 
Gabble. I’m always glad to see you. Your 
gift was well-intended, and the young ladies 
have suffered no harm, perhaps received a 
wholesome lesson. 

Sadie. I think we have. 
careful what I touch. 

Fenny. O, dear! sucha fright! Ishall never 
get over it. 

Bessie. 
nice! , 

Fenny. Yes, such a Precious Pickle! 

Mrs. G. Of course it was. My pickles are 
the best made in town — precious nice, I tell 
you. Mrs. Doolittle always sends in for ’em 
when she has company; and the minister says 
they’re awful soothing arter seringn. 

Sadie. O, certainly; I’ve no doubt of it. 
But I’ve found that solex fruit is not the sweet- 
est, and that mischievous fingers make trouble 
when they clutch what mine sought, and made 
a Precious Pickle. 


I shall be very 


O, Sadie, you thought it was so 


[Curtain] 


————_—_.—_—_——_ 


—— In ancient Greece flowers were conse- 
crated to the gods, each. god having his own 
flower.. The majestic lily belonged to Juno, 
the poppy to Ceres, the asphodel to departed 
ghosts, the laurel to Apollo, the olive to Mi- 
nerva, the ivy to Bacchus, the poplar to 
Hercules, the cypress to Pluto, and the oak 
to Jupiter. Young men were crowned with 
flowers in games, priests in ceremonies, and 
guests at feasts; even philosophers wore 
crowns of flowers, so did victorious warriors. 
The taste and usage of flowers passed from the 
Greeks to the Romans, who carried thigluxury 
to excess. 
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(WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


HE old adage, ‘Strike while the iron is 
hot,” like many others, has its origin in 
practical good sense. The blacksmith, in 
the picture, can hammer and bend his iron 
into any desired shape when it is glowing with 
its red or white heat, while the same strength 
and skill would be expended in vain upon the 
cold metal. Or, to clothe the fact with its 
moral outfit, there is a proper time for doing 
things, and this time should be improved. The 
maxim applies to almost every act of life, and, 
according as it is obeyed or disobeyed will 
success or failure follow our labors. Many 
boys and many girls have found this to be 
true, and can look back upon «nisimproved 
opportunities, upon times when the iron was 
hot, but they did not strike! And ‘ grown- 
up” boys and girls have all. some uncomfort- 
able instances to remind them of their weak- 
ness. Itisa great thing to know just when 
the iron is ready for the hammer, just when . 
the moment comes for action; but care will 
usually enable us to judge correctly, and then 
we should be prompt. The habit of procras- 
tination has cooled many a hot iron in this 
busy world, caused many dismal failures and 
disappointments ; and, as lost time never re- 
turns, and as each day and hour brings its 
full measure of work to every person, we are, 
by this one bad habit, accumulating a pile of 
cold irons which can nevermore be heated 
and shaped for use or profit to ourselves or 
others. 

The men who succeed in this world, no mat- 
ter what their occupation may be, are those 
who “strike while the iron is hot,” who im- 
prove opportunities, who do their work at the 
proper time and in the proper way. Solomon 
knew what he was saying when he put forth 
the oft-quoted remark, ‘‘ To everything there 
is a season, and a time for every purpose un- 
der heaven.” Our sermons to our readers are 
always short, and we will only ask that due 
attention be paid in this instance to the text, 
for its teachings are so plain that ‘‘a wayfar- ‘ 
ing man, though a fool, cannot err therein.” 
So remember, boys and girls, to ‘‘ strike while 
the iron is hot.” 


a! 


—— It is recorded of Mithridates, the fa- 
mous enemy of the Romans, that he proposed 
rewards to the greatest eater and to the stout- 
est drinker in his kingdom, and won both the 
prizes himself. 4 
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BY HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


N army is adespotism; military service is 

a bondage; nor can the passion for arms 

be reconciled with a true civilization. The 
present failure to acknowledge this incompati- 
bility is only another illustration how the 
clear light of truth is discolored and refracted 
by an atmosphere where the cloud of war still 
lingers. Soon must this cloud be dispersed. 
From war to peace is a change indeed; but 
Nature herself testifies to change. Sirius, 
largest and brightest of all the fixed stars, was 
‘ noted by Ptolemy as fiery red, and by Seneca 
as redder than Mars; but since then it has 
changed to white. To the morose remark, 


whether in the philosophy of Hobbes or the 
apology of the soldier, that man is a fighting 
animal, and that war is natural, I reply, Nat- 


ural for savages rejoicing in the tattoo, natu- 
ral for barbarians rejoicing in violence, but 
not natural for man in a true civilization, 
which, I insist, is the natural state to which 
he tends by a sure progression. The true 
staté of nature is not war, but peace. Not only 
every war, but every recognition of war as the 
mode of determining international differ- 
ences, is evidence that we are yet barbarians; 
and so also is every ambition for empire 
founded on force, and-not on the consent of 
the people. A ghastly, bleeding human head 
was discovered by the early Romans as they dug 
the foundations of that capital which finally 
swayed the world. That ghastly, bleeding 
human head is the fit symbol of military 
power. 

Let the war system be abolished, and, in 
the glory of this consummation, how vulgar 
all that comes from battle! By the side of 
this serene, beneficent civilization, how petty 
in its pretensions is military power, how vain 
its triumphs! At this moment the great gen- 
eral who has organized victory for Germany 
is veiled, and his name does not appear even 
in the military bulletins. Thus is the glory 
of arms passing from sight, and battle losing 
its ancient renown. Peace does not arrest the 
mind like war. It does not glare like battle. 





Its operations, like those of nature, are gentle, 
yet sure. It is not the tumbling, sounding 
cataract, but the tranquil, fruitful river. Even 
the majestic Niagara, with thunder like war, 
cannot compare with the peaceful plains of 
water which it divides. How easy to see that 
the repose of nations, like the repose of na- 
ture, is the great parent of the most precious 
bounties vouchsafed by Providence! Add 
peace to liberty, — 


* And with that virtue every virtue lives.” 


As peace is assured, the traditional sensibil- 
ities of nations will disappear. Their frontiers 
will no longer frown with hostile cannon, nor 
will their people be nursed to hate each other. 
By ties of constant fellowship will they be in- 
terwoven together, no sudden trumpet waking 
to arms, no sharp summons disturbing the 
uniform repose. By steam, by telegraph, by 
the press, have they already conquered time, 
subdued space, thus breaking down old walls 
of partition by which they have been sepa- 
rated. Ancient example losesitsinfluence. The 
prejudices of another generation are removed, 
and a new geography gives place to the old. 
The heavens are divided into constellations, 
with names from beasts, or from some form of 
brute force, as Leo, Taurus, Sagittarius, and 
Orion with his club; but this is human device. 
By similar scheme is the earth divided. But 
in the sight of God there is one human family 
without division, where all are equal in rights, 
and the attempt to set up distinctions, keep- 
ing men asunder, or in barbarous groups, is a 
practical denial of that great truth, religious 
and political — the brotherhood of man. The 
Christian’s fatherland is not merely the na- 
tion in which he was born, but the whole 
earth appointed by the heavenly Father for 
his home. In this fatherland there can be 
no place for unfriendly boundaries set up by 
any; least of all, place for the war system, 
making nations as hostile camps. 


—— It was a saying of Themistocles, the 
Greek, that he would rather have a man that 
wanted money, than money that wanted a 


man. / 





PIGEON-HOLE 


PAPERS. 








W®* are giving a finishing touch to this 

April number of the Magazine while 
the raw March winds are rattling the blinds, 
raising the dust, and making a fuss in the 
weather generally. There are symptoms of 
‘warmer days to come, milder winds, pleasant- 
er skies; but this is oné of the cases where 
distance does sof *‘ lend enchantment,” and 
‘April Fool” day will be gladly welcomed. 
The old-fashioned custom of playing jokes on 
the first day of April has rather gone into dis- 
use, although now and then a roguish boy or 
girl takes a little quiet fun in that way. But 
it is well to remember that ‘‘ fool” days are 
not limited to April! It is even possible to be 
foolish, to humbug and be humbugged, on any 
day of the year. And very often‘we “ fool” 
ourselves by yielding to temptations to do 
what our better nature tells us is wrong or un- 
wise, and then we have no one but ourselves 
on whom to lay the blame. So our advice is, 
to be on the lookout that you do not get caught 
by the sharp tricks of others, and especially 
that you do not, by your own mistakes and 
wrong-doings, make either ‘“‘ April” or any 
other sort of ‘‘ fools”! 


In regard to reading, one of our most prac- 
tical writers suggests that boys and girls 
become familiar, first, with the Bible; next, 
the history of their own town, state, and coun- 
try; next, a clear knowledge of the general 
features of the history of England; then, a 
portion of Shakespeare’s plays. Lighter lit- 
erature can be interspersed according to taste 
and good judgment, and the natural bias of the 
mind is to be carefully watched, and, so far 
as is judicious, favored. It is well, also, to 
take a good weekly paper. The same writer 
says, ‘‘Do not read too much at a time; stop 
when you are tired; and, in whatever way, 
make some review of what you read, even as 
you go along.” ; 

Bishop Potter, among his ‘‘ Cautions and 





Counsels,” has some excellent rules, such 
as,— 

‘* Always have some useful and pleasant book 
ready to take up in ‘ odd ends’ of time. 

‘*Do not attempt to read much or fast. 

‘* Beware of frequent changes in your plan 
of study. 

‘Read always the best and most recent 
book on the subject which you wish to inves- 
tigate. 

‘* Seek opportunities to write and converse 
on subjects about which you read. 

‘‘ Try to use your knowledge in practice. 

‘Keep your knowledge at command by 
reviewing it as much as you can.” 

It is well, also, to remember that there may 
be too much reading. The poet Crabbe 
says, —- 

“* Books cannot a/ways please, however good ; 
Minds are not ever craving for their food.” 


‘* Hour-Grass” can find in the encycloper- 
dias — Appleton’s, Chambers’s, the Britannica, 
&c.— much of the information he desires. 
Let him look under the different heads ‘‘ Cal- 
endar,” ‘“‘ Time,” ‘‘ Clocks,” ‘‘ Almanacs,” &c. 


‘The best book, of moderate cost, on clocks 


and watches, and the one which, for the aver- 
age reader, will be amply sufficient, is Mary L. 
Booth’s Clock and Watch Maker’s Manual, pub- 
lished in New York, at $2.00, and which can 
be furnished by any bookseller. In Oliver 
Optic's Almanac for 1872 there is also much 
curious and interesting information on this 
general subject. There are several elaborate 
English books, but they are expensive. 


In reply to Artist, we will briefly say, that 
Gustave Doré, whose picture of ‘‘ The Deluge” 
was given in the March number of the Maga- 
zine, and whose “‘ Death of Saul ” we give this 
month, was born in Strasbourg in 1833, and, 
as an artist, is remarkable for the power, rich- 
ness, and fertility of his imagination, and the 
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wonderful rapidity with which he executes his 
pictures. Among the most noted of his pro- 
ductions are his illustrations of the Bible, 
Paradise Lost, Dante’s Inferno, Don Quixote, 
La Fontaine’s Fables, and Tennyson’s Idyls. 
He delights in the grotesque and the horrible, 
and he lacks delicacy and refinement. He has 
made a world-wide reputation, and deservedly, 
as our readers can judge by the specimens we 
have given them in the Magazine. 


HAvE any of our readers ever seen this 
version of an old song? — 


** Mary had a little lamb, 
Whose fleece was white as snow ; 
And every place that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


“ So Mary took the little lamb, 
And beat it for a spell ; 
The family had it fried next day, 
And it went very well.’ 


WE cannot advise Willie to get a sail fora 
flat-bottomed boat fourteen feet long by three 
feet wide, for, in spite of his skillin swimming, 
it might be his coffin; and we have no desire to 
publish his obituary. An old boatman might 
keep such a craft ‘right side up;” but it is 
tempting fate for an inexperienced boy even to 
sail on the Passaic Riverin suchatub. While 
we believe that a good boat, well managed, is 
quite as safe as a horse and carriage, we do 
not think boys ought to expose their lives by 
sailing in any boat before they understand the 
art, or by using improper boats at any time. 
A flat-boat, fourteen feet by three, is terribly 
suggestive of acoffin. It should have at least 
five feet beam. 


WE will endeavor to keep in mind Iceberg’s 


suggestion in regard to declamations. Ocean 
steamers are from three hundred to four hun- 
dred feet in length. The Scotia is over four 
hundred. In breadth they are from forty-five 
to seventy feet. In steamers for war purpose 
the length is about five and a half times the 
breadth; but passenger steamers are narrower 
in proportion to their length. The Great 
Eastern is six hundred and eighty feet long, 
eighty-two and one half feet in breadth, and 
fifty-eight feet deep. The steamer Persia, in 
which we crossed the Atlantic in 1865, is three 
hundred and sixty feet in length by forty-five 
in breadth, with a depth of thirty-two feet. 
On deck she has a saloon, where the meals 
are served, and the thirty-two feet depth is 
all below this. As she is a three-decker, she 
has two decks below that which is the floor of 
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this saloon. Down one flight of stairs are the 
state-rooms. Two narrow passage-ways ex- 
tend nearly the entire length of the vessel, 
from each side of which open the rooms, ex- 
cept amidships, where the engine and boilers 
are, and here there are rooms only on one 
side. This is the general plan of all the large 
ocean steamers. 

As Iceberg lives on Lake Cayuga, he has. 
seen the new steamer there, which is not es- 
sentially different in her proportions from 
other river and lake steamers. The Sound 
steamers are from three hundred to four hun- ~ 
dred feet long, but broader in proportion to 
their length than ocean steamers. The yachtin 
which Phil is sailing is about eighty-five feet 
long by twenty-four broad, and twelve feet deep. 


WE are very much gratified at receiving so 
many answers to the Rebus; we are receiving 
letters not so gratifying, from numerous 
subscribers, as they ask questions about 
it which we cannot answer. If we should 
tell how many vegetables there are in the an- 
swer, the whole secret is out. No, no, boys and 
girls, the rebus has been placed before you, and 
it remains for you to solve the puzzle. Onelit- 
tle fellow notifies us that he has received the 
specimen he sent for, that he has guessed twen- 
ty-five of the vegetables, and asks half a dozen 
questions, among others, if he should succeed 
in winning the prize, ‘‘could he leave out 
three or four of the books, and take the Mag- 
azine a year,” quite forgetting that, as he is 
not a subscriber, he has no rights which the 
publishers of the Magazine are bound to 
respect. 


THE ancient Romans, according to Plu- 
tarch, would not extinguish a candle, when 
once lighted, but allowed it to burn out of its 
own accord. ‘‘The reason may be,” as Plu- 
tarch thinks, ‘‘ because we are not to kill and 
destroy any animated creature that is harm- 
less, fire being, as it were, an animal; for it 
both needs nourishment, and moves itself; 
and when it is extinguished, it makes a noise, 
as if it were then slain.” 


TuHE idea that giving alms is no charity, 
instead of being a discovery of the modern 
political economists, is more than two thou- 
sand years old. A beggar asking alms of a 
Lacedemonian, says Plutarch, he answered, 
‘Well, if I should give thee anything, thou wilt 
be the greater beggar, for he that first gave 
thee money made thee idle, and is the cause of 
this base and dishonorable way of living.” / 





HEAD WORK. 








31. 1. Wolf. 2. Ohio. 3. Life. 4. Foes. 
(News) (ale) (mill) — New Salem, IIl. 
Athens. 2. Evora. 3. London. 4., Berlin. 
5. Ratisbon. 6. Arad. 7. Hull. 8. Belfast. 
g. Naples. 34. Bingen on the Rhine. 35. 
Tear. 36. (In oar D) (in8D) (man) (d’s) 
(S) (hood) (meat) (withe) (fir) (M) (den) 
(eye) (awls)— Inordinate demands should 
meet with firm denials. 37. 1. Dream. 2. 
Raise. 3. Eider. 4. Aseer. 5. Merry. 38. 
1. Dents. 2. Radical. 3. Eagle. 4. Archive. 
5. Msiteip— Night, Dream, Sleep. 39. 1. 
Past. 2. Anna. 3. Snip. 4. Tape. 4o. (Nin 
GPO)—Ningpo. 41. Oliver Optic’s best 
work. 42. T ank S 

An’ -¥ 
B ilb O 
L ass O 
E ase L. 
43- Three Rivers, Michigan. 


32. 
33> I. 





DovuBLE ACROSTIC. 


44. The initials make the name of an inter- 
esting story, the finals its author. 

1. A substitute forsoap. 2. Toincur. 3. 
A range of mountains in Asia. 4. A seain 
Russia. 5. Accardinal numeral. 6. A physi- 
cian. 7. A hot wind of the desert. 8. A mu- 
sical instrument. g. A place of escape. 10. 
A Roman general. 11. Something given in 
case of poisoning. 


BuckEYE Boy. 


PuZZLE. 


45- Three O’s, an N, two A’s, and two P's; 
Two Y’s, two L’s, a U, and two B’s; 
Then take an H, a W, and two E’s; 
And for the last a G, and two D’s. 

By placing these as they should be, 
A well-known proverb you will see. 
Carriz A. 





HIDDEN MyYTHOLOGyY. 


46. 1. In this place rested many people. 2. 
Nadi, a nameless nymph. 3. He did one of 
these. 4. Pacha Ronaldi was an Ottoman. 
5. The rat of course ran away. 6. In the year 
1821 he became emperor. 

GLENROY. 





GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE. 


48. I am.composed of eleven rivers in all, one 
taken twice, 

The initials of which to my whole give rise. 

In Europe, Asia, and Africa most of these 
rivers abound, 

Though some in the United States are found. 


My whole is of two parts, and both a geo- 
graphical name; 
And my second particularly is of geograph- 
ical fame. ; 
My first is divided by my second, yet my sec- 
ond is in my first. 
Moss Rosr. 
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Taddiz Wimpleton 


Cross PuzZzLe. 


50. 1. A unit. 2. A beverage. 3. A fish. 
4. Doubtful. 5. A city of Ohio. 6. Discern- 
ing. 7. A resinous substance. 8. A number. 
g. A short poem. 

Cap. I. Tat. 


REBUS. 


> 
Sa 


ZY ~ 
‘100 


rcent é, . 
71Cc 
PuZZLE. 


52. Tie five hundred and four in one, and 
make something which we have never seen. 


CLassIcAL ENIGMA. 


53- 1. The god of sleep. 2. The residence 
of the virtuous after death. 3. The god of 
dreams. 4. A surname of Bacchus. 5. The 
first king of Rome. 6. The goddess of the 
sea. 7. The goddess of memory. 8. One of 
the Oceanides, who was turned into a rainbow. 
g. The mother of Bacchus. 

The initials of the answer form the name of 
the celebrated queen of Assyria who built 
the walls of Babylon. 

CarrirE A. 


54. REBus. 





NY 

















DovusiLe ACcROSTIC. 


55- The initials and finals give the title of 
one of Dumas’ shorter stories. 

1. An English title. 2. A vehicle. 3. A 
synonyme for spurious. 4. The name of a no- 
toriously wicked Italian count. 5. To steal. 

BERTIE. 


PuZZLe. 


56. An N, aG, anR, andaT; 
Two E’s, two I’s, an H, and a P; 
Five S’s, an M, and two K’s; 
Three L’s, and then take ditto A’s; 
By putting these together right. 
A well-known maxim comes to light. 





DutLce. 


PISCATAQUA. 


57. FLORAL REBUs. 


ZS 
PY 


\) 
f) 
) 


Ae ai 
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OUR LETTER BAG. 




















ETTERS should be directed to ‘*‘ EpIror 
oF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lez & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


There is no ‘‘ April fool” to our pile of let- 
ters; it is a solid reality, and we must be very 
brief in our comments, else some of our friends 
will be omitted. H. A. B. is seized with a po- 
etical mania, and sends us a story in verse 
about a blind man’s daughter. We can quote 
but one stanza, and perhaps it will be suffi- 
cient. 

“**Tis many years since she was young, 
And sorrow has left its traces ; 


For on a face once fair and bright 
Are wrinkles in sundry places.” 


We must decline Nettie’s story; we have 
more on hand than we can use, and then, hers 


is not quite in our style. When she is older, 
she will do better; and, meanwhile, let her 
keep trying, for thatis the way to succeed. — 
Thanks for C. H. K.’s good wishes. — Rus- 
tic’s Latin translation is correct. — Billie Blue 
has a decided ‘* knack,” as Yankees say, for 
rhyming. He begins a poetical letter in this 
style: — 
“*T live in Kansas City, 
The famous western town, 
Where every street runs up-hill, 

And all the rest run down.” 

All right, John Page, so far as translation 
goes; but does it not cost you considerable 
for ink? Those extra flourishes in your letter 
must be expensive!—Don Jon, too easy. — 
Rebus by Quercus is A.— Much obliged for 
Buckeye Boy’s letter, and shall use one of his 
acrostics. — The rebuses by E. N. Quirer are 
under consideration. They are very remarka- 
ble for first attempts. —J. M. F. S. must keep 
on trying. He improves, and will yet suc- 
ceed. — Capital wants it understood that the 





rebus in the February number of the Maga- 
zine is his work, and not W. Hopper’s. All 
right; ‘‘ honor to whom honor.” — Uncle Ned’s 
is good, but easy. —H. D. Pike’s enigma is 
A.— We shall use Bertie’s head-work. — The 
Boys’ Gem is received. — That rebus by Lo- 
quax is very funny, and we may use it. — Not 
quite, Pennemore. — Moss Rose is always wel- 
come. One sentence in her letter we will quote 
for our own comfort: ‘‘I don’t think I shall 
outgrow the Magazine, for it grows better as 
I grow older.” That is our experience. We 
are older to-day than ever before (!), and the 
Magazine is better! 

Eric’s rebus is excellent, and will put in an 
appearance very soon. —‘* Yours Truly, H—d 
S—s,” investigate the mysteries of the spell- 
ing book; and, by the way, there are several 
of our young correspondents to whom the 
same choice bit of advice would be applicable. 
Do not abuse your *‘ mother tongue; ” words 
have rights that we are bound to respect, and 
one of these rights is, to be spelled correctly. 
—Clock’s hidden cities are on their way to be 
found out. — After reading the poetry of Cap. 
I. Tal, we feel anxious in regard to his health; 
such mental effort must be very exhausting! 
— New York’s four-letter puzzle is A. — San- 
ford B. Emory writes a long and good letter. 
He is in error in regard to the Prize Rebus. 
The publishers of the Magazine always fulfil 
their promises; and the fact that they sent 
the full set of books last year to the winner 
of the prize, all the details of which were pub- 
lished in the Magazine, should be sufficient 
guarantee that, whoever is first, they will do 
the same this year. We know that the rebus 
is difficult: it was intended to be; for would 
we not be, as the boys say, “jolly green” to 
offer such a splendid prize for the solution of 
an easy puzzle! Not if we are tolerably well 
acquainted with ourselves! 

Rob and Tom will soon see some of their 
work in print. Have they a ‘‘big sister” who 
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helps them in making such a very pretty note 
and very good drawings? We rather suspect 
so, and are glad of it; we always did like the 
‘* big sisters.” — We do not think West Point 
can purchase a satisfactory press for the price 
he mentions. — Do not say ‘'déz” when you 
mean ‘business; ” refrain from using slang 
phrases: these items of friendly advice are 
suited to two or three of our letter writers. 
Think the matter over, and say if we are not 
correct. —If Xanthus wishes correspondents, 
he must send his address. — Ivy’s enigma will 
be used, also the musical rebus. — Xenophon, 
108 Elliott Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., has reve- 
nue stamps for sale. He has our thanks for 
his kind words and deeds; our regards to his 
friend Coney Island, and shall hope to make 
and keep his acquaintance. 

Hopeful must keep hopeful; his time for a 
public appearance is somewhere in the future, 
and he must try again. —J. F. Barr's enigma 
is good, but too easy. — We shall try to use 
one of the rebuses sent by Wilson Waters. — 
One of our correspondents wishes us to ‘‘ rec- 
tafy” a mistake; 47s mistake is ‘‘all in his 7” / 
— Dollie’s Picnic was doubtless very pleasant 
to herself and her ‘friends, but scarcely to all 
our readers. — We have given in back num- 
bers the necessary information in regard to 
boats. — We always did like those puzzles sent 
by friend Mattson! but they are now worn 
rather threadbare. — All the ‘‘ arrangement” 
of the answer to the prize rebus is simply to 
give the correct names; nothing more. — Pe- 
leg’s head work is good, but easy. — We have 
not yet received the ‘*‘ Leisure Moments.” — 
A. F. Morrison can direct to care of Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. —J. M. F. S., not quite. — 
F. S. Blain must try again; we hope he will 
do well in his position. —The address of 
Americus and Alexis, of Salem, is wanted by 
C. H. S. of Philadelphia. — We shall be glad 
to see Humpty Dumpty’s paper; as for the 
rebus, we do not at this mornent recall it. 

Julius Cesar must attend to his ‘“ anser,” 
else some sharp boy will use it as good Latin: 
does he take the hint? — Not quite up to the 
standard, and so Clayton Gilbert must try 
again. — Warren H. Coffee, who is “‘settled”’ 
in Ohio, is jubilant over his rabbits, and he 
has our best wishes for himself and his pets. 
— Dear College, you amaze us by your inge- 
nuity; certainly that rebus shall be printed, 

‘but who will be keen enough to guess it? We 
shall see. — One of Falstaff’s is A. — We must 
decline Little Bobtail’s rebus, and still it is 
very good for so young a person. — Thistle’s 
question. is difficult to answer; in general, a 





good practical education, facility in composi- 
tion, and a quick appreciation of all that is 
going on in the world! — Sensenderfer’s dia- 
logue is not ‘‘ worked up” well enough for our 
use, and the manner in which the female phy- 
sician administered the powder is ‘‘ improb- 
able.” 

Nauta Puer, of Lynn, inquires the prices of 
new and second-hand Whitehall boats, not 
wherries or sculls. Who will answer him?— 
We can scarcely find room for T. Ailor’s re- 
buses, but we can assure him that they are 
very prettily drawn, and are very creditable to 
his ingenuity. — Not quite, Jus Tus. — Griz- 
zly Jake (No. 1) hereafter takes the euphoni- 
ous name of Lewy Link. — Charlie J. H. writes 
a jolly letter, and sends a beautifully-drawn 
rebus, which we should use but for the com- 
parative blindness of the second symbol; the 
first is a gem of a landscape. —In answer to 
J. L. George, we can candidly say that his 
letter is well written, legible, and correctly 
punctuated. — Shall we say we are pleased 
with a letter that says, ‘‘I have tried to imi- 
tate your heroes, and be good and true; and, 
if I should live to be a distinguished man, it 
will partly be from what your good characters 
have taught me ”?— We are just as sorry as 
Lapland; but the name was mislaid. — An- 
drew D. Parker is right in his guessing. —J. 
L. Bunting’s translation is correct. — Cham- 
pagne Charlie, Box 275, Marlboro’, Mass. — 
That is an old, but good, puzzle, Johnnie Sher- 
man, and we must decline it.— Charles F. 
Parker deserves credit for his attempts. — The 
little poem, ‘* Our Charlie,” always was pret- 
ty!—Carrie A. is accepted. We wish our 
girls would send to us more frequently. 


WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Rustic, Rock- 
ford, Ill. — George H. Ayers, 1515 N. Twenty- 
Second Street, -Philadelphia, Pa.— Harry 
Cuthbert, Elkton, Md., Box 146. — Charles F. 
Pond, Brooklyn, Conn. — Alfonse Dumont, 
Hartford, Conn. (amateur papers). — Walter 
F. Dana, Box 331, Andover, Mass. —F. C. 
Griswold, Greenfield, Mass. (postmarks and 
stamps).— James B. Becker, Box 136, West 
Side, Cleveland, Ohio. — Frank Randolph, 
No. 1233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 
—C. P. Willards, Salem, Mass.,.Box go. — M. 
Wendell, 686 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.— 
H. L. Luther, Brooklyn, Conn. — J. L. George, 
Malden, Mass. —E. Surbled, St. Louis, Mo. 
(stamps). — W. P. A. Smith, 226 East Thomp- 
son Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — Geo. E. Lev- 
ings, Jr., Box 339, Paris, Ill. — Charles Hartu- 
pee, Box 40, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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OUT WEST. 








OUT WEST. 


HE idea of a trip to the west, in the dead 

of winter, is not very captivating; but 
the west is great in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. We insured our life, and went over the 
Erie Railroad. We succeeded in reaching 
Hornellsville the first day from New York, 
only about four hours late, and with no other 
accident than getting off the track once. The 
next morning the train was two hours late, 
and the engine insisted upon running off the 
track again, so that we reached Jamestown, 
our first objective point, about five hours be- 
hind time. 

We found in the Jamestown House an ex- 
cellent hotel. A bill of fare, presented by the 
courteous landlord, contains some queer dish- 
es, as peanut, viper, chipmunk, and beetle 
soups; fish, lizards, with jelly; snails on the 
half shell; Bologna sausage; Relieves, Kan- 
garoo, parsnip jelly, hens, twenty-six years 
old; entrées, boned muskrat, wasp pies, gizzard 
pudding, mackerel feet, slized crows, with 
onions, and many other delicacies. 

Of course our mouth watered while we read 
the bill; but we are obliged to acknowledge 
that we saw none of these dishes on the table. 

In the evening we faced a large audience in 
Institute Hall, and renewed an old acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Samuel G. Love, the popular 
superintendent of the Jamestown Union School 
and Classical Institute. As usual, the train 
was several hours late the next forenoon, and 
we had an opportunity to visit his school. It 
occupies a very large and magnificent build- 
ing, remarkably well adapted to its purposes. 
Boston sometimes modestly alludes to her 
public schools, and to the spacious and costly 
edifices erected for educational uses — never in 
the spirit of boasting, of course. She is flat- 
tered when committees come from the west 
and elsewhere to examine these buildings and 
to study her school system. Our Boston van- 
ity does not permit us to say too much; but 
this same vanity had a terrible shock in James- 
town, and in Columbus, Ohio, for the school 
edifices in those places are fully equal to any- 
thing of which the east can. boast. 

Certainly no more intelligent, healthy, and 





pleasant faces were ever seen in in a school 
than in the Jamestown Union School. We 
had the pleasure of witnessing an exhibition 
of gymnastics at this. school, which far sur- 
passed anything of the kind we had seen 
at home. This branch seems to be a specialty , 
at the west, and the vigorous forms and ruddy 
faces of the girls and boys attest its beneficial 
results. We saw several classes —or rather 
little societies — go through their exercises, 
and all of them were very pleasing and very 
striking. One of three classes, called the 
Athletes, and composed of young ladies and 
gentlemen of the highest grade in the school, 
marched upon the floor to the music of the 
piano, with all the precision of a company 
of regular soldiers. Withouta particle of con- 
fusion, and without any apparent effort, the 
class formed itself as the letter A, and went 
through a portion of its exercise with light 
apparatus; then changing to a T, it gave 
another exercise, and so on, till the name of 
the class, or society, —Athlete,—had been 
spelled. All the movements were made with 
wonderful precision and unanimity, and the 
larger boys and girls seemed to be as much 
interested as the smaller ones. Mr. Love is a 
genius in his profession, and his enthusiasm 
produces the grandest results. 

By the courtesy of Mr. J. M. Farnham, the 
President of the Board of Education, we were 
treated to a sleigh-ride through the town and 
suburbs of Jamestown, which is a beautiful 
place, even when buried in the deep snows of 
winter. It contains many elegant and tasty 
private residences, including those of Govern- 
or Fenton and other men distinguished in the 
state and nation. On a high hill we obtained 
a view of Lake Chatauqua, frozen and covered 
with snow; but we could imagine its attrac- 
tions in the summer; and we were not surprised 
to learn that many people in the south and 
west make Jamestown their summer resort. 
We are under great obligations to Mr. Farn- 
ham, Mr. Love, and other gentlemen, who 
made our brief visit to the town so agreeable 
that we shall be tempted to go there again at 
a more favorable season. 

The train came six hours late, and it was 
two o’clock in the morning when we went to 
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bed in Cleveland. We were called at six, and 
at noon we were domiciled in the American 
Hotel in Columbus. After dinper Dr. Starling 
Loving took us in his buggy and gave us a 
ride through the principal streets of the city. 
We were astonished at the elegance of the 
private residences; and we doubt if any city 
of its size in the world, only sixty years of 


age, can exhibit so many first-class houses.. 


The public buildings of the city and the state 
are as magnificent as they are extensive; and 
nothing in the old or the new world sur- 
passes them. 

With the obliging doctor, who is a member 
of the school committee, or board of educa- 
tion, we went to one of the large schools, 
where we had the pleasure of witnessing 
another exhibition of gymnastics. Over a 
hundred scholars of both sexes appeared in 
the large hall, all dressed in neat uniform. 
Two boys played on the piano, and a leader 
on the platform guided the movements of the 
scholars. The exercises, both with and with- 
out apparatus, were admirably given, though 
the variety was less than at Jamestown. 

Crossing the river, we visited the house 
which General Harrison occupied as his head- 
quarters before his memorable campaign in 
1813, which culminated in the battle of the 
Thames. 

In the evening, at. the Opera House, we 
made our first appearance on any stage in 
Ohio, except the stage from Pittsburg to 
Cleveland, twenty-five years before. The 
next day we went to Chicago. We rode 
through the ruined part of the city, and were 
amazed to see what a vast number of build- 
ings had been erected, in spite of the unfavor- 
able season, on the desolated territory. The 
place is wonderful for its enterprise, and but 
a few years will elapse before its former glory 
will be surpassed. 

On our return we stopped a day in Pitts- 
burg. ‘We could recognize nothing there but 
the Monongahela House. After much tribu- 
lation we found our correspondent, Lorain 
Lincoln, one of our earliest head-workers, 
with whom we spent a pleasant hour. We 
reached home with no claim upon the Railway 
Passengers’ Assurance Company, whereat they 
will rejoice, e¢ mot aussé. 


A BOSTON REGIMENT. 


E have spoken in another article some- 
what enthusiastically of the gymnas- 
tic exercises of certain schools of the west. 
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We have no desire to modify our remarks on 
this subject; but we wish to add, that we have 
something in Boston which is not likely to be 
immediately outdone by any other city, east 
or west. We refer to the military organization 
connected with the four high schools of the 
“Hub,” which has attained a proficiency in 
drill, in company and regimental movements, 
which is absolutely astounding to ‘‘old fo- 
gies,” who have but a meagre appreciation of 
the capacities of Young America. 

We believe the regiment consists at present 
of sixteen companies, though of course it is 
not often that the entire body can assemble. 
It has its colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, 
and other regimental officers, and the regiment 
has paraded, as such, on several public occa- 
sions. It has performed escort duty for the 
city government on the Fourth of July, and 
rendered a similar service to the English High 
School Association at its anniversary. It was 
a prominent feature in the procession at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new post- 
office and sub-treasury building, which was 
attended by the president and other high offi- 
cers of the government. On these public 
occasions the city provides a full band of 
music, and the regiment, by its fine marching, 
and its general soldierly appearance, excites 
the warmest admiration of the spectators, es- 
pecially of the ladies. 

Annually there is a prize drill, by compa- 
nies, at which some of the most distinguished 
military gentlemen — usually West Pointers — 
are the judges. We are not a tactician, but 
to us this drill seems to be absolute perfec- 
tion. Every movement of the company ap- 
pears to be made by one set of muscles. All 
are as one, and the effect is exceedingly pleas- 
ing. The young gentlemen enjoy the drill; 
and, while it does for them all that gymnas- 
tics can do, and makes them soldiers besides, 
it cultivates the spirit of courtesy and en- 
forces the lesson of discipline. The state 
provides the arms, which are real muskets and 
swords, and the city employs Colonel Moore, 
an accomplished soldier and tactician, as mil- 
itary instructor. 


Ca 


—— Some of the ancients understood how 
to violate the spirit of a law without going 
against the letter of it. The law against usury 
was sometimes avoided in this way: the bor- 
rower would snatch the money and run away, 
so that, if he attempted to defraud the usurers, 
he might be punished for using violence in 
taking the money. 4 
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By ANNIE Moors. 
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HAPPY THOUGHT WALTZ. Concluded. 
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